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For Friends’ Review. 


PATRIOTISM. 


At a meeting of the ministers of a lead- 
ing denomination, held recently in one of 
our large cities, a proposition to memor- 
ialize the Administration in favor of re- 
sorting to arbitration for the settlement of 
the difficulty between the United States 
and Chile was defeated by a vote of fifty 
toten. Although the ground taken was 
that the Government was fully equal to 
the situation, and it was best not to inter- 
fere with it, yet, inasmuch as the denom- 
ination is one that does not hesitate, when 
it sees fit, to exercise its influence in pub- 
lic affairs, the very large vote may fairly 
be understood to show that the ministers 
present were not deeply impressed with 
the importance of using their influence on 
behalf of peace. 

It is very evident, for the above inci- 
dent is only a straw which shows the di- 
rection of the current, that the Christian 
conscience is still largely asleep upon this 
question. It is also evident from the dis- 
cussion of the subject in many of the daily 
papers that the semi-barbaric idea of pa- 
triotism is still very prevalent. 

This suggests the question, What is true 
patriotism ? In the ordinary sense, patriot- 
ism is largely a heathen and not a Chris- 
tian quality. The love of Christ knows 
no geographical boundaries. But patriot- 
im, as usually set forth, means that 
whatsoever tends to the advancement and 
glory of one’s country, regardless of its 
efiect on other nations, is praiseworthy, 
and that one’s country right or wrong is 
to besupported. Such a theory practi- 
cally sets the nation above God. 

All this is false and heathenish; and 
should be entirely discountenanced by 
those who know the love of God. The 
hecessary result of this ‘‘ spread eagle ” 
patriotism is to risk continually a resort to 
war. We must set up and maintain a higher 
standard. What then is patriotism ? 

_ The. patriot in the true Christian sense 
ishe who recognizes that righteousness is 
the only road to national g!ory, that it 1s 
a much the duty of a nation as it is of 
individuals to look out for others, that the 
simple fact that a certain measure will 
Prove injurious to a people of another na- 
fion is sufficient to keep it from being 
pted, unless the advantages all around 
exceed the disadvantages. 
re a difference made by some be- 
tween Christian duty, and the duty of 
who are not Christians. They would 
tell us that politicians are often not Chris- 
and it is not their duty to regard 

Matter in this light. 1 maintain that 
ity isduty, and that there is no such 
ing as Christian duty, except in this 





sense that the light by which we recognize 
it to be duty has come to us through 
Christ. What is right in principle is right, 
and is no less so for all men than for pro- 
fessed Christians. It is the standard to 
which all must come, and which must, as 
far as it is understood, be testified unto 
to all. IfIsee which is the right road, it 
does not matter whether I know it by 
means of a guide book. or a compass. It 
is the right road. I do not speak of it as 
the right road for a man who has a guide 
book, or for one who has a compass, but 
simply the right one for every one who 
wishes to go to the place it leads to. 

We are too apt to become confused by 
the judicial idea. If a thing is wrong, it 
is wrong, and while the moral guilt will 
differ in the case of different individuals, 
the mistake is made equally and the neces- 
sary consequences will follow. We may 
suppose that our nation might declare war 
with Chile, and this withcut in any way 
doing anything which those most actively 
engaged in declaring it should feel to be 
wrong. But this would not prevent the 
evil consequences of war, either in the 
immediate train of sin and suffering that 
inevitably accompany it, or in the pro- 
duction of ill feeling between North and 
South America, pr in the loss of respect 
that would follow when other nations 
should recognize how hollow were all our 
pretences in favor of peace, and how 
ready we were to bully a small nation like 
Chile and to arbitrate with a great’ one 
like England. The lowering of the moral 
tone of the nation that follows in the wake 
of wars would inevitably result, whatever 
the intention on the part of the leaders of 
the people might be. 

Is it not worth while to do all we can 
to ward off such results? What is a na- 
tion then? It is or ought to be like a 
household. It is for purposes of conve- 
nience, separated by certain boundaries 
from others. The separation is for ad- 
ministrative purposes only, and not for 
false aggrandizement and glory. It is al- 
most a matter of necessity that the first 
care of the government should be for the 
right administration of its internal affairs. 
Outside of this the spirit maintained to- 
wards other nations shouid be that of friend- 
ly reciprocity and intercourse. The Cana- 
dians are as much our brethren as if their 
country were annexed to ours. Why 
should not they be so treated? So with 
Chile. It is to be regretted that the 
proposal to arbitrate should have come 
from that country rather than from 


-us, who are supposed to be the more en- 


lightened nation. 

It is not right to talk about national 
honor, as if that were different from indi- 
vidual honor. 


RICHARD Henry THOMAS. 


For Friends’ Review. 


WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST ? 


As I have read the arguments of the 
National Reformers, in which they claim 
for Christa political sovereignty, I have 
involuntarily asked the above question. 
I have wondered whether they really re- 
garded Christ as the divine Son of God. 
Two quotations will show that our query 
is well grounded. Inthe Christian States- 
man of Fourth month 22, in reply to the 
statement that the apostles and primitive 
Christians never tried to get an amend- 
ment inserted in the statutes and laws of 
the Roman Empire, M. A. Gault says: 

‘¢ Christ and His apostles did not work 
to amend the Roman. laws and constitu- 
tion, because it (Rome) was not a re- 
public. Its power did not come through 
the people. Its laws were not a reflection 
of the sentiments of the people, and it 
could not be made a Christian nation in 
the sense in which ours can.’’ That is as 
much as to say that if Christ had come in 
the days when Rome was a republic, He 
would have set about amending its laws. 
Instead of going about Judea and Galilee 
doing good, preaching the gospel to the 
poor, healing the broken-hearted and 
those that were oppressed of the devil, He 
would have gone to Rome, got Himself 
elected to the Senate, or as Consul, and 
would at once have set about making 
Rome a Christian nation by legal enact- 
ment. This seems to be the way the Na- 
tional Reformers are doing, and they pro- 
fess to be followers of Christ. The Lord, 
through the Psalmist, said to the wicked, 
‘Thou thoughtest that I was altogether 
such an one as thyself;’ and that state- 
ment seems to be appiicable in this case. 
Because they bring religion down to the 
level of party politics, they imagine that 
Christ would do the same. 

Before commenting any further on the 
above, I will quote the illustration which 
a National Reformer gave to show why 
Christ did not accept the office of King 
when He was on earth. The illustration 
is quoted by Rev. Wm. Ballentine, in his 
reply to Dr. W. Wishart. Said the lec- 
turer, ‘‘ Had General Grant, after taking 
Richmond, been offered the office of town- 
ship constable in any locality, he would 
have repelled the office with disdain. So 
Christ, being offered the small principality 
or kingdom of the Jews, refused accept- 
ance. But if He had been offered the 
kingdoms of the whole world, as Grant 
the Presidency of the United States, like 
him, Christ would have accepted.’’ I 
cannot conceive how a map calling him- 
self a Christian could use such language, 
except on the ground that he was intoxi- 


[ cated with the idea of a union of Church 
| and State. 


The question, What thirk ye 
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«of Christ? is indeed a pertinent one to 
gout to the National Reformers. And the 
wanswer to the question, as drawn from 
their own statements, would be: A selfish 
man of the world ; a politician seeking the 
highest office. In this I do not wish to 
‘be understood as implying that General 
“Grant was sucha man. There is no point 
of comparison between General Grant 
and Jesus Christ. General Grant was a 
man; Jesus Christ is the Son of God. 
General Grant as a man, acted with manly 
dignity ; but if Christ had done the same 
thing He would have been man and not 
God. The party of which the Christian 
Statesman is the organ, is wont to con- 
demn severely every one who opposes it, 
but the above quotations show that the 
effect of imbibing National Reform prin- 
ciples is to give one low views of Christ 
and His work. Inever heard an infidel 
express sentiments more derogatory to the 
-character of Christ. Holding Christ in 
adoration as the divine Mediator between 
God and man, I oppose the work of the 
National Reform party because it is un- 
christian in its tendency. To go back to 
Mr. Gault’s assumption that Christ would 
have attempted to amend the laws of 
Rome, if it had been a republic. Says he: 
‘* Its laws were not a reflection of the sen. 
timents of the people ; and it could not be 
made a Christian nation in the sense in 
which ours can. No, of course not; 
there would have been just the difference 
between an empire and a republic. 

The laws of Rome reflected the senti- 
ments of the Emperor, and the people ac- 
-quiesced in them just the same as the peo- 
ple in a republic do in laws made by their 
representatives. The Emperor was to 
them an object of adoration, /and therefore 
his laws did reflect the sentiments of the 
wpeople. Therefore. if Christ had been such 
a one as He is described by the Religious 
Amendmentists, He would have gone to 
Rome and converted the Emperor. The 
Emperor, being converted, would at once 
have placed ‘all Christian usages, insti 
tutions, and laws ’’ on an undeniable legal 
basis, and, presto, Rome would have been 
a ‘* Christian nation.’’ And as ‘‘ the em- 
pire of Rome filled the world,’’ by that 
act the whole world would have been 
“Christianized.’’ But,let us look; that very 
“thing was done. Not by Christ, however, 
‘but a little less than three hundred years 
after Christ had declared, ‘‘ My kingdom 
is not of this world.’’ 

Constantine the Great is generally 
sknown as ‘the first Christian emperor.’’ 
We made laws in favor of Christians, and 
although he was not baptized till near his 
death, he fully identified himself with the 

protessed Christian party. In his day the 
whole Roman Empire became ‘ Chris- 
tianized.’’ At that time there existed just 
the state of things which the Religious 
Amendment party is now striving to bring 
about. As an evidence of this, and to 
show how thoroughly ‘‘ National Re- 
form ’’ principles were carried out, the 
church historian, Socrates, tells us that 
no one was allowed to possess any Arian 
document, under pain of being burned 























“bought and sold just the same as secular 








at the stake, together with the prescribed 
document. And so strictly was this edict 
of that ‘‘ Christian ’’ emperor carried out, 
that not a line of the writings of Arius is 
in existence. Like causes produce like 
effects. As the result of the ‘‘ Christian- 
ization ’’ of the State by legal enactments 
in Constantine’s time, bishoprics were 































offices were then and are now. The richest 
and most influential men secured the office 
of bishop, and used that office to increase 
their wealth and influence. Since religion 
was regulated by the civil law, the Empe- 
ror was the natural head of the church ; 
and since he also was the dispenser of 
patronage, men professed Christianity in 
order to secure office. The Emperor con- 
tinued to be head of the church until he 
transferred that dignity to the powerful 
bishop of Rome, whose assistance he 
needed in civil matters. Religion was 
then a matter of policy. 

And that is just what would happen in 
this country if religion were upheld by 
legal enactment. I care not how pure the 
motives of some of the advocates of the 
Religious Amendment may be, when the 
proposed Amendment is adopted, the re- 
sults briefly indicated above will follow 
just as surely as the night follows the day. 
And that is the state of things which these 
men imagine Christ would sanction. And 
this naturally brings me to another thought 
that was suggested by the second quota- 
tion, which says that if Christ had been 
offered the kingdoms of the whole world, 
He would have accepted. I call to mind 
the fact, recorded in two of the Gospels, 
that Jesus was once cffered ‘¢ all the king- 
doms of the world, and the glory of 
them.” Did He accept? 

Not even in thought. Why not? Be- 
cause the condition was that He should 
fall down and worship Satan. That same 
offer is still held out to the church. Many 
are becoming dazzled by the sight, and 
many, led by a selfish zeal which they sup- 
pose is zeal for Christ, are eager to accept. 
But the conditions have never changed, 
and if at any time before the nations are 
given to Christ to be dasned in pieces (as 
recorded in Psa. ii. and also in Rev. ii. 27) 
His professed followers accept, professedly © 
in His name, and for Him the sovereignty 
of any or all of the kingdoms of this world, 
it may be set down as a fact that it is be- 
cause the have accepted the conditions 
which Christ rejected with holy scorn. 

If those who are so loudly clamoring 
for Christ to be recognized as the head of 
this Government would study His life and 
get proper ideas of His exalted character 
and of the nature of His kingdom, they 
might truly honor Him. As it is, their 
work tends only to degrade Christianity 
and to dishonor Christ. Christ not only 
did not seek, but He resolutely shunned 
political alliance, and ‘‘ he that saith he 
abideth in Him ought himself also so to 
walk, even as He walked.’’ I John ii. 6. 

RANDALL STEWARD. 
Battle Creek, Michigan, 

[We agree with Randall Steward as to 

inexpediency of a ‘religious amend- 








ment ’’ being attached to the Constitution 
of the United States. But he overstate 
in our view, the dangers or injurious ten. 
dencies connected with it ; and misappre. 
hends the motives and principles of the 
National Reform advocates, as represented 
by the Christian Statesman. However 
mistaken they may be as to the expedj. 
ency of the ‘‘ Amendment,’’ we are well 
assured of their sincere and devout loyalty 
to our Lord Jesus Christ.—Z£d. Friends 
Review ] 
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“WHAT MANNER OF PERSONS 
OUGHT YE TO BE?” 





We Christians, looking through a glas 
darkly, not kn@wing the motives by which 
others are governed—how wise to allow 
the individnal inquiry firstly to claim at. 
tention, ‘* What manner of person am 
I?’ God is a God of knowledge, and by 
Him actions are weighed. The weights, 
the balances, the measuring line, each 
and all belong toHim. Only with respect 
to a man’s fruit, the result of action, hath 
he right to judge, even of himself. “The 
Father hath committed all judgment unto 
the Son,’’ and when by the Spirit of 
Christ man is made the judge of fruits 
brought forth, then is judgment reliable. 
‘*Men do not gather grapes of thorns, 
neither figs of thistles.”’ ‘*A good tree 
bringeth forth good fruit.’’ Good judg- 
ment cometh not from the sight of the 
eye alone, but from the sense of taste. 
‘*Come taste and see that the Lord is 
good.” Thus obtaining knowledge a 
God hath ordained, Christians would find 
comfort in agreement concerning the things 
of religion. They would not .be forever 
disagreeing in the essentials of the Chris 
tian’s faith, but gaining fellowship with 
good by eating good fruit—the tempta- 
tion to disobey God and partake of for- 
bidden fruit would be overcome, and in- 
stead of contention the sacred anthem of 
glory to God in the highest, peace on 
earth, good-will to men, would echo “from 
sea to sea and from river to river to the 
ends of the earth.’’ ‘¢ Little things in 
themselves are little things,’’ but when 
the Christian is found faithful in the oc- 
cupancy of gifts and talents according to 
the Divine will, may it not be said of him, 
“*Mark the perfect man and behold the 
upright, for the end of that man & 
peace ?” P. R. GIrForD. 


Providence, R. I. 








Lapy Racuet Russet declared, aftera 
long life of sorrow and affliction: “ 
has not denied me the support of 
Holy Spirit, in this my long day of calam- 
ity ; but enabled me, in some measure, t0 
rejoice in him, as my portion for ever. 
He has provided a remedy for all our 
griefs, by his sure promises of another 
life, where there is no death, nor any pala 
nor trouble, but fulness of joy, 1 
presence of Him who made us, @ 
will love us for ever.’’ 
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HIGHER CRITICISM AND THE 
FOURTH GOSPEL. 





What is the reason for the change of 
front of the critics with regard to the 
date of the Fourth Gospel? There is 
no single reason; but the main reason 
amongst a number is that the lost Har- 
mony of the Gospels made by Tatian, 
the Assyrian, soon after the middle of the 
second century, has been recovered from 
two separate quarters, and this Diatessa- 
ron, or Four.in-hand Gospel, or Four-fold 
Gospel, has been found to contain the 
Gospel of John as one of its component 
members. This is nothing more than 
has been known for a long period of time 
to those who accepted the statements on 
the subject made by earl¥ Syriac writers 
and fathers who were acquainted with the 
Harmony. But since the Harmony itself 
was not forthcoming, the maxim held 
amongst a certain school of critics was, 
“Things which do not appear, are 
counted amongst those which do not 
exist.’ Consequently it will be found 
that critic after critic denied the existence 
of any such Harmony as Tatian was said 
to have made, or, if they did not abso- 
lutely deny it, they either denied that it 
was a Gospel composed out of four, or 
that it was a Fourfold Gospel in which 
St. John was one of the four. In verifi- 
cation of these statements, let us take a 
couple of extracts—the first from the 
writer who sheltered himself under the 
title of ‘‘ Supernatural Religion,’’ sixth 
edition, A D 1875, vol. ii. p. 159:— 

“No one seems to have seen Tatian’s 
Harmony, probably for the very simple 
reason that there was no such work; the 
teal Gospel used by him was that accord- 
ing to the Hebrews, as many distinctly 
and correctly called it There 
is not up to the time of Tatian any evi- 
dence even of the existence of any of 
our Gospels, and much less of a collec- 
tion of the four. Here is an attempt to 
identify a supposed but not demonstrated 
Harmony of Gospels whose separate 
existence has not been heard of.’’ 

And again, on p. 161 of the same 
work ;— 

It is obvious that there is no evidence 
whatever connecting Tatian’s Gospel with 

in our Canon.” 

_For another similar statement, capable 
like the former of being heavily deco 
tated with italics and notes of admiration, 
lake the following from the sixth volume 
of M. Renan’s ‘‘Origines du Christian 
sme” p. 503. ‘His (Tatian’s) Diates- 
saron was the first attempt at a Harmony 
of the Gospels. The Synoptic Gospels, 
Combined with the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews and the Gospel of Peter 
Were the basis of his work.’? To which 
% appended a footnote to the following 

: “Tatian either did not know or 


~ did not admit the Gospel of John. It is 


fan wrong to have supposed that the 
lessaron began with the words, ‘ In the 
beginning was the Word.’ It is equally 
wrong to have supposed that the title 
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Diatessaron implied the four Canonical 
Gospels. The word is borrowed from 
Greek music, and s:gnifies in general a 
perfect agreement.”’ 

The pa:sages which we have quoted 
deserve to be carefully studied. They 
were criticism yesterday; they are ro- 
mance to day. When we read them over 
again in the light of recent discoveries 
and researches, we say to ourselves in 
astonishment, ‘‘ What will the twentieth 
ceptury say of the critical judgments of 
the nineteenth?—j/. Xendel Harris, in 
the London Friend. 





oe 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 





THE REvisION of the Westminster Con 
fession has been reported upon by the 
Committee appointed at the last Presbyte- 
rian Assembly. From an outside stand- 
point it is very unsatisfactory ; and it will 
be so regarded by many members of the 
Presbyterian Church. As instructed by 
the Assembly, while omitting or modify- 
ing a number of objectionable statements, 
it retains the essence of Calvinism; yet 
this involves the presentation of manifest 
contradictions. Thus we find the follow. 
ing propositions in the Revised Confession, 
Chapter III: 


‘*God from all eternity did by the most 
wise and holy counsel of his own will, freely 
and unchangeably ordain whatsoever comes 
to pass; yet so as thereby neither is God the 
author of sin; nor is violence offered to the 
will of the creatures, nor is the liberty or 
contingency of second causes taken away, 
but rather established.” 

“IV, As God hath appointed the elect 
unto glory, so hath he, by the eternal and 
most free purpose of his will, foreordained 
all the means thereto. Neither are 
any other redeemed by Christ, effectually 
called, justified, adopted, sanctified and 
saved, but the elect only. 

“'V. The rest of mankind God saw fit, ac- 
cording to the ‘unsearchable counsel of his 
own will, whereby he extendeth or withold- 
eth mercy as he pleaseth, not to elect unto 
everlasting life, and them hath he ordained 
to dishonor and wrath for their sin and the 
praise of his glorious justice ; yet hath he no 
pleasure in the death of the wicked, nor is it 
his decree, but the wickedness of their own 
hearts which restraineth and hindereth them 
from accepting the free offer of his grace 
made in the Gospel.” 


Surely the best thing to do with sucha 
Confession would be to put it carefully 
away on shelves consigned to the study of 
church history, as utterly unfit to repre- 
sent the ‘truth as it is in Jesus,” taught 
in the Holy Scriptures. 


THE GROWTH of the work of the British 
and Fore:gn Bible Society in forty years 
has been remarkable and in every direc- 
tion. In 1851 the year’s issues were 
1,137,617 copies; in 1891 the year’s 
total is 3 926.535 copies. The receipts 
for 1851 amount to £128,023 23. 8d. ; 
in 1891 they were £285,437 48. tod. 
The expenditure bears much the same 
proportion: for 1851 it was £103.543 
103. 10d. ; for 1891, £231,583 163. gd. 
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The number of versions was then 148 ; 
now there are 292. There were in 1858 
7 foreign agents, and 2 subsidized for oc- 
casional service; in 1891 there were 27 
agents in various foreign cquntries. There 
were but 5 district secretaries, with 3 
local agents ; there are now 13, with 4 
recognized assistants. The local societies 
in affiliation were then 3809; now they 
are nearly double that number, being 
7178. 


CARDINAL MANNING died at the age of 
eighty-three. Like Cardinal Newman he 
was aconvert from the English Church, 
and felt Newman’s early influence, but 
did not go over with him to the Catholic 
Church. He remained with Pusey, and 
the two were leaders of their fellows for: 
many years. It was in 1851 that he em- 
braced the Catholic faith, and in 1857 
began to preach to the poor in London. 
He had remarkable success, and only 
eight years afterward Pius IX made him 
Archbishop of Westminster, to succeed 
Cardinal Wiseman. In the great Vatican 
Council he was a strong supporter of the 
doctrine of Infallibility, and five years 
afterward was made Cardinal. 

Cardinal Manning was a man cf un- 
usual mental power. He was not so much 
ofa genius as Newman, not so much of a 
seer ; but was a man of much greater prace 
tical power, a greater manager of affiirs. 
He was not popular with his clergy, be- 
cause he was such a strict disciplinarian. 
Oi his integrity of purpose and lofty ideal 
as to what was right, no one could have 
had any question, and this it is which has 
made him qa growing power, so that in the 
last years of his life he was regarded as 
much a representative of England in every 
good cause as any B'shop of London, 
York or Canterbury. He had an intense 
sympathy with the common people. Every: 
one will remember that in the late dock- 
men’s strike he it was who, more than any 
other man, brought about its happy settle- 
ment. The laborers trusted him as they 
would no one else. There was no matter 
of public interest, nothing affecting the 
suffering poor, where Cardinal Manning 
was not called upon to help. In the last. 
years of his life no other question was: 
nearer to his heart than that of the welfare 
of laborers, and on this subject he was in 
warm sympathy with our own Cardinal 
Gibbons. 

He was no pessimist. He believed that 
the world is getting better and more relig- 
ous, as after the experience of more than 
sixty years in the thick of religious life he 
gives this testimony : 


‘*Faith and religion have enormously 
grown in England since the time of John 
Wesley. From the time of Elizabeth to, 
say 1780, religion had steadily declined. 
Since the time of Wesley, both in and out 
of the Established Church, it has just as 
steadily advanced. There is still a good 
deal of reason run to seed in England, a 
good deal of free thought and much spirit- 
ual ignorance among the overworked 
masses. But we are making a steady head- 
way against that. If you could go among 
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London workingmen, as I do, you would 
see this.’ 

He is mourned by Protestants as well as 
Catholics, as is proved by the eulogy of 
Archdeacon Farrar, and. other leading 
churchmen.—Z/ndependent. 


THE SALVATION ARMY has secured a 
strong foothold in Buenos Ayres. During 
the financial troubles it was able to help 
thousands of men thrown out of work to 
food and shelter. It hasa thriving farm 
colony, and is training Spanish-speaking 
cadets. 













































RELIGION IN INDIA.—Fifty years ago 
Hinduism asa system was almost solid. 
To day we discover that there have oc- 
curred under the impact of Christian truth 
and criticism several great cleavages which 
are mightily influencing all India. Not to 
speak of the widespread skepticism, or 
perhaps it were truer to say agnosticism, 
prevalent among all classes of educated 
Indians, there are several great and grow- 
ing schools of religious thought and faith 

3 (or I might better say unfaith) in India. 
In Bengal, its chief seat, we have the 
Brahmo-Somaj, which is a protest against 
modern Hinduism and eclectic system of 
ethics which may be correctly described 
so far, as Hinduism minus idolatry and 
Christianity minus Christ. In Western 
India, among the Marathas especially, we 
have the Sadharan-Somaj, which is a the. 
istic society. Except in its extefnal social 
attachment to Hinduism, by reason of the 
still unbroken iron bond of caste, it is 
entirely cleft away from Hinduism, and 
has no more likeness to it than Moham- 
medanism has to Christianity. Then here 
in the Punjab we have the Arya-Somaj, 
which, professes monotheism, utterly re- 
pudiates the Puranic or idolatrous system 
of Hinduism, and falls back upon the an- 
cient Vedas as the only authoritative re- 
ligious book ; and yet they do not worship 
the fancied gods of the Vedzs. They are, 
in fact, a school of free thinkers, animat- 
ed at once with an intelligent opposition 
to idolatry and an intense hatred of Chris- 
tianity. These three great cleavages are 
result of the impact of Christianity upon 
the great mass of Hinduism, 

It may be said by some that in all these 
Somajes we have organized enemies of the 
Gospel ; that they can hardly be pointed 
at as evidences of the progress of Chris- 
tianity. But there could possibly be no 
greater mistake than this. These are the 


veconstruction. 


coming of Christianity to these shores. 
Some one said to me the other day: 








land.”’ 


















signs of that prccess of destruction which 
in such a contest precedes the process of 
It is certain that no such 
cleavages were seen in India before the 


** How can you say that the presence of 
agnosticism and infidelity generally among 
the educated classes of Hindus is a sign 
of the progress of Christianity? It rather 
seems to me that Christianity, together 
with the Government system of education, 
is destroying what faith there was in the 
The reply to this naturally is that 
before a true faith can come the old and 
false faith must give way, and that the 
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point of unfaith is the point at which faith 
must begin her work. If a new structure 
is to occupy the site of an old building, 
the old building must be demolished first 
and its ruins removed. That is what is 
going on in India—Dr. G. F. Pente- 
cost, in Independent. 


ENLARGEMENT IN InDIA.—Dr. James L. 
Phillips writes from India: ‘* Doors are 
wide open. India never presented such 
a vantage ground to the advancing army 
of the cross. All India is ready for such 
a forward movement, I believe, as this era 
of modern missions has never seen. No 
missionary society working in India can 
afford to retrench at such a time as this. 
dolargement and enthusiasm are the words 
for this day of opulent opportunity.’’ 
The same testimony rcaches us from other 
sources. Our own missions in India have 
never been so prosperous. More men and 
more money are ioudly called for. Let 
there be retrenchment at home that there 
may be enlargement in India.— Gosped Jn 
All Lands. 





—— 


SING, LITTLE BIRD. 
As through the forest, disarrayed 
By chill November, late I strayed, 
A lonely minstrel of the wood 
Was singing to the solitude ; 
I loved thy music, thus [ said, 
When o’er thy perch the leaves were spread ; 
Sweet was thy song, but sweeter now 
Thy carol on the leafless bough, 
Sing, litile bird! thy note shall cheer 
The sadness of the dying year. 





When violets pranked the turf with blue, 

And morning filled their cups with dew, 

Thy slender voice with rippling trill 

The budding April bowers would fill, 

Nor passed its joyous tones away 

When April rounded into May ; 

Thy life shall hail no second dawn,— 
Sing, little bird! the spring is gone. 


And I remember—well-a-day !— 

Thy full-bloom summer roundelay, 

As when behind a broidered screen 

Some holy maidens sing unseen ; 

With answering notes the woodland rung, 

And every tree-top found a tongue, 

How deep the shade! the groves how fair ! 
Sing, little bird: the woods are bare, 


The summer's throbbing chant is done 
And mute the choral antiphon ; 
The birds have left the shivering pines 
To flit among the trellised vines, 
Or fan the air with scented plumes 
Amid the love sick orange blooms, 
And thou art here alone, alone,— 

Sing, little bird! the rest have flown. 


The snow has capped yon distant hill, 

At morn the running brook was still, 

From driven herds the clouds that rise 

Are like the smoke of sacrifice ; 

Ere long the frozen sod shall mock 

The ploughshare, changed to stubborn rock, 

The brawling streams shall soon be dumb,— 
Sing, little bird! the frosts have come, 


Fast, fast the lengthening shadows creep, 
The songless fowls are fast asleep, 
The air grows chill, the setting sun 
May leave thee ere thy song is done, 
The pulse that warms thy breast grow cold, 
Thy secret die with thee, untold; 
The lingering sunset still is bright,— 

Sing, little bird! ‘twill soon be night. 

O. W. HOLMEs. 


















[Second mo, 








RURAL. 


PRINCIPLES OF FERTILIZATION. Ag, 
cording to Professor Wagner and some 
other authorities, crops are divided into 
two very distinctly marked classes—the 
nitrogen gatherers and the nitrogen cop. 
sumers. Except a small amount of nitro, 
gen in the soil to start the nitrogen gath. 
erers, they draw all their supply of nitrogen 
from the atmosphere. It is, therefore 
waste to supply nitrogen to these crops, 
The nitrogen consumers draw no percep. 
tible amount of nitrogen from the atmos. 
phere, but take it all up through the soil, 
Hence, for them nitrogen must be applied 
to the soil or furnished to the soil by some 
other means. It may be through the roots 
and stubble of a, previous nitrogen gather. 
ing crop or by the direct application of 
nitrates. All crops require potash and 
phosphoric acid and in some cases it may 
be necessary to supply lime. Hence all 
soils should be fertilized with these three 
ingredients until they contain so much 
that any addition to them makes no per. 
ceptible increase of crop. A soil s 
charged is in a maximum condition. Now 
adopt a system of rotation that will give 
alternately a nitrogen gathering crop and 
a nitrogen consuming crop, and there 
will be very little demand for the applica- 
tion of nitrates, as the nitrogen gathering 
crop will each time furnish the requisite 
nitrogen for the following nitrogen con- 
suming crop. In this way nature is made 
to furnish to the soil the most costly of all 
fertilizers, Such is the theory. Now, 
what crops are nitrogen gathering? The 
answer is, all the leguminous plants—as 
peas, beans, clover, lupins, seradella, len- 
tils, esparsette, etc. What crops are ni- 
trogen consuming? Answer: All the 
cereals, the grasses, and some, if not all, 
of the roots, fruits, etc., including maize 
and potatoes, wheat, rye, oats, barley, and 
soon. The proper rotation of these two 
classes of crops, if the soil is well sup- 
plied with potash, phospohric acid and lime 
1s supposed to secure the maximum crops 
and the most economical fertilization— 
both the crops and the economy to be 
enhanced by a careful and judicious sav- 
ing and application of all available fertil- 
izing material on the fatm.—Farmers’ 
Review. 


Sor. FoR House Piants.—One who 
raises house plants should keep on hand 
the materials, such as loam, sand and, 
manure, to combine properly for the kind 
of soil needed for particular plants. A 
good character of loam is one of the most 
essential of these materials, as florists and 
greenhouse men well know, and they are 
very careful to keep themselves well pto- 
vided with it. The amateur plant grower 
should provide it as surely, since but little 
of it will be needed, and therefore a sup 
ply not difficult tokeep up. A few wheel- 
barrow loads of sod piled up, with the | 
grass side downwards, will in the course 
of a year decay so as to make a mellow, 
fibrous soil. This is the foundation of 8 
good pot soil. Now, with some of this 
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oil mix hall as much old rotted manure 
‘and some sharp sand, and a compost will 
be formed which will be admirably suited 
o many kinds of plants. The sand keeps 
the soil porous, and the materials of plant 
food are present in available form.— Vick’s 
Magasine. 

Frurr In On10 —The 23d Report of 
the Oaio Horticultural Society, for 1889- 
go, a volume of 200 pages (received from 
Ww. W. Jarnsworth, secretary, Water- 
ville), contains a detailed account of the 
proceedings of the Annual Meeting at 
Columbus, in December, 1889, and of 
the proceedings of the Summer Meeting 
at the Experiment Station in June, 1890, 
desides many papers, reports, and select 
lists of fruits, from the many practical 
and experienced cultivators for which this 
society has been long distinguished. The 
report of the discussions is particularly 
interesting, and we glean and condense 
the following : 

Spraying with Poisons. —N. H. Al. 

baugh exhibited beautiful specimens of 
the Chenango Strawberry apple, grown 
on trees that had been thoroughly sprayed. 
‘The previous year the same trees, without 
spraying, had produced only miserable 
culls, [This beautiful fruit would ex- 
hibit very distinctly the contrast between 
the two modes of treatment.] Prof. 
Weed stated that the curculio is found to 
feed on green plums and the leaves, and 
hence the efficiency of Paris green used 
for spraying as a remedy, 75 per cent. 
being saved. Mr. Albaugh had found 
spraying of great use also for the codling- 
moth, canker-worm, and pear and cherry 
slugs. He sprays apples when not larger 
than peas. O. W. Aldrich had found 
great use in spraying his grapevines. Ob- 
jections were made to the Bordeaux mix. 
ture for its want of efficiency and its ad- 
hering too long to fruit. Mr. Thompson 
used tobacco powder with success for the 
cucumber fleas. It was mixed with a 
little lime, and when dusted on the plants 
it made the fleas ‘‘ hop off quite lively.” 
J. J. Harrison thought it dangerous to 
turn cows into orchards in grass, as he 
had lost one of his cows turned in by mis- 
take, the spraying having been moderately 
strong. L. B. Pierce, in answer to the 
Inquiry as to the quantity of poison 
needed in spraying, said he used a fourth 
of a pound in fifty-four gallons of water, 
and this went over seventeen large apple 
trees, occupying one-third of an acre, 
_ Small Fruits.—J. Edgerton, in his ad 
4nterim report, stated that the Crescent 
Strawberry yielded more profit to the 
acre than any other tried, and it is be- 
coming largely grown. Cumberland, 
with some defects, was also much grown. 
Bubach was so large that the berries 
almost resembled apples in picking. 
Shaffer raspberry holds its position as the 
best raspberry for canning and cooking ; 
and for the table in a fresh state, Mr. E. 
ses it exclusively. 


Peach OrcHarps.—Mr. Albaugh de-. 


scribed three orchards which he saw near 
uisville, Kentucky, that contained over 


33.000 trees, the cash profits from which 
he said were ‘‘wonderful.’’ There were 
‘acres and acres, and thousands upon 
thousands of trees three and four years 
old, with crops hanging on them, th:ee 
and four bushels to a tree, that sold at the 
rate of $250 a bushel.” They were 
mostly late varieties, Smock and Salway, 
and a variety known as Harriet, a salable 
clingstone. For marketing, they are di- 
vided into four sizes, separated by rolling 
down an inclined frame, we suppose of 
canvas or netting. These orchards were 
probably exceptions in profit when cli- 
mate, season, selection and good manage- 
ment were combined to produce success. 


CHERRIES.—Mr. Albaugh also spoke of 
a cherry tree eighty years old in the Mi- 
ami Valley, which was over three feet in 
diameter, and had for many years borne 
abundant crops. The Governor Wood 
had proved valuable, and Mr. Harrison 
said the Rockport was better, [which is the 
experience of many other cultivators], 
the Black Tartarian proving tender. 


PEAR CuLTuRE —N. Ohmer, of Day- 
ton, said he had been growing pears for 
market for thirty-one years. Of the 7,000 
fruit trees planted on his farm at different 
times from 1868 to 1875, four thousand 
were pears. He began without special 
experience and made a number of mis- 
takes, chiefly from the advice of nursery- 
men. One of these was planting too many 
varieties, and another planting too close. 
The person who had trees to sell wanted 
to sell all he could, and he succeeded. 
His first planting was of thirty varieties, 
and only fifteen feet apart ; now he plants 
twenty feet apart. He planted dwarfs 
ten feet, but afterward took out every other 
tree, since which he has had immense 
crops of Duchess. 


App_Les.—A general discussion occurred_ 
on the different popular varieties. The 
Fallawater (called Tulpahocken in Ohio), 
a large and showy variety of second qual- 
ity, was pronounced too tender. Mr. 
Albaugh said this apple was the first to 
die of the different ones he planted. It 
did well until big enough to bear, and 
and then died. Mr. Harrison said that 
taking one year with another, the Baldwin 
was most profitable. In the southern part 
of the State, the Ben Davis and Rome 
Beauty were regarded as best for profit. 
The Stark was very productive in Central 
Ohio for every-year bearing.—Couniry 
Gentleman. 


me 


WHEN the mind has been surrounded 
by worldly affections, if not enveloped in 
them, from manhood to avanced years, 
and is in this state unclothed of mortality, 
what hope can it have of joining the gen- 
eral assembly and church of the first-born, 
which implies redeemed spirits? May it 
not justly tremble lest the language go 
forth, J know you not; and that it will be 
found in the condition of the unhappy 
man who had not on a wedding garment ? 


“ THERE IS ANOTHER RIVER.” 





A lady walking out one day near a 
river, saw a man with his coat and hat 
off, and she thought directly he meant to 
drown himself. She prayed that the Lord 
would give her some word to arrest him. 
Accordingly she walked on until she came 
up to him, when he turned and said, ‘‘A 
beautiful river, ma’am.’' ‘‘Yes,’’ she re- 
plied, ‘‘but there zs another river, a river 
that makes glad the people of God. Do 
you know /haf river?’’ ‘‘No ma’am,” 
he said. She tried to speak more, but her 
tongue was tied, and she left him without 
another word. She went home to her 
husband, and told him what she thought, 
and he sent off some men directly to see 
if he was still there. No, he was gone, 
but the coat and hat were in the same 
place. They dragged the river but no 
traces of him could be found. They 
asked at the police station about him, but 
no one knew what was become of him. 

Twenty years after that lady was in Bap- 
tist Noel’s chapel and saw a man looking 
very much at her. She thought, ‘‘I know 
that face, where have I seen him?” 
Whilst she was trying to remember he 
leaned over her shoulder and said, ‘*There 
is another river. Do you know that 
river?’’ She immediately remembered 
he was the man she had said those words 
to twenty years ago. He told her he was 
going to drown himself, and her words 
deterred him from it. He had fied to 
Jesus and found peace through believing. 
—The Witness. 


————-— «me 


HEAVENWARD TO THEE. 








BY J E, RANKIN, LL.D. 





Heavenward would [ aspire, 
Dear Lord, to Thee ; 
Kindle the sacred fire, 
From sin set free, 
Beyond earth's doubts and fears, 
Beyond time’s changing years, 
Heavenward I’d mount to Thee, 
Heavenward to Thee. 


Long have I struggled here, 
Burdened with care ; 

Bring full salvation near, 
Answer my prayer; 

Bid all my soul awake, 

Her deadly foes forsake, 
Heavenward I'd mount to Thee, 

Heavenward to Thee. 


Where feeble courage faints, 
And spirits fail, 

I see, of old time saints, 
The glory-trail. 

As Alpine climbers go 

Beyond the eternal snow, 
Heavenward I'd mount to Thee, 

Heavenward to Thee. 


I’ve seen the eagle's flight, 
Straight to the sun ; 
Higher, till lost in light, 
His goal was won, 
So my freed soul would dare 
To breathe her native air. 
Heavenward I’d mount to Thee, 
Heavenward to Thee. 
—S. S. Times. 
Howard University, Washington, D. C. 
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All business communications should be 
addressed to the Friends’ Review, S. W. 
corner Sixth and Arch streets, Philadel. 
phia. Checks and post-office orders should 
be drawn to the order of the Friends’ Re- 
view. 


LonpON MEETING FOR SUFFERINGS has 
now in hand work recalling the fitness of 
its name; which was assumed during the 
days of the persecution of Friends in the first 
century of the existence of the Society, 
and was appropriate for some time after- 
wards, especially on account of exactions 
because of conscientious non-payment of 
church tythes. 

The sufferings at present enlisting the 
sympathy and active labors of English 
Friends are those of the raillions of Rus- 
sian peasantry, impoverished by several 
years of bad harvests, deficiency of irri- 
gation, and their own ignorance, improv- 
idence and helplessness. The two Friends 
who have visited the famine provinces 
have been well received by M. Pobedonot- 
zeff and General Annenkoff, officials of 
high rank, and have been encouraged to 
proceed as a private organization in dis- 
tributing relief. It is also a mark of the 
confidence earned in England by the So- 
ciet of Friends, that a Committee organ- 
ized with the sanction, if not under the 
authority, of the British Government has 
announced that it will co-operate with the 
representatives of Friends in the work. 

It is certain that the emergency is a 
very pressing and unusual one, involving 
the lives of many millions of people. 
Happily the interest of many persons in 
America has been aroused, and a large 
amount of flour is expected to be sent 
from this country to Russia. An indirect 
but important benefit to be hoped for 
from these international services is the 
promotion of mutual good feeling among 
the nations. How can Russians and Eng- 
lishmen, now engaged in receiving or 
conferring life-saving food needed by 
many people of either country, ever mar- 
shal those same people, in tens of thou- 
sands, deliberately, with cannon, rifles and 
bayonets, to put each other to death ? 

Probably there is no better way for 
Friends in this country to contribute to 
the relief of the Russian sufferers, than by 
remitting money for the purpose to the 
care of the Treasurer of the London 
Friends’ Committee, J. G. Barclay,. 54 
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Lombard Street, London, E. C., Eng- 
land, 
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THE FRIEND has now been received 
from London in four weekly numbers. 
Amicable comment on its new issue and 
management may be not inappropriate 
here. It isa well printed 16-page paper, 
with its old and excellent maxim on the 
first page: “In essentials unity, in non- 
essentials liberty, in all things charity.’ 
The date of the fourth number is ‘‘ 22nd 
January (First mo.), 1892.’’ Through the 
paper afterwards, the ordinary names for 
the months and days of the week are used. 
We do not admire this change from the 
old habit of the paper. Traditionalism 
has never been advocated by Friends’ 
Review. We do not account the usage of 
Friends in this matter among the things 
essentiat, But there is something to be 
regretted in the unnecessary abandonment 
of a respectable usage, even if it had no 
sufficient reason behind it over and above 
affectionate attachment to the ways of our 
forefathers. In mission lands and in com- 
munication with those who are unfamiliar 
with Friends, there is occasion for using 
language which they can understand ; but 
we do not know why our Friends should 
make this change in a denominational 
paper in the country where they are best 
known and regarded with the most re- 
spect. 

The Friend conveys a great deal of in- 
formation about matters which interest the 
Society in Great Britain and in foreign 
lands. In our Society Intelligence this 
week we have condensed a statement con- 
cerning the Russian famine from many 
columns of the Friend. Any one desiring 
to be kept informed as to what English 
Friends are doing, at home and abroad, 
can do no better than to subscribe for the 
Friend.* 

In the fourth number, last received, 
mention is made of the death of the young 
Duke of Clarence and Avondale, as an 
‘* Imperial sorrow.’’ Sad indeed is the 
cutting short of the earthly hopes of any 
young man and his bride that was to be. 
But, on this side of the water, many will 
share with us the difficulty of magnifying 
this sorrow far above that of many 
others in much humbler life. Royalty 
still has, however, in Great Britain, a kind 
of representative quality; strengthened 
much by the admiration and trust earned 
by Queen Victoria. How long this will 





*Edward Hicks, Jr., Publisher, London, Price in 
America, $2.11 a year, 
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last after her departure may well become 
an anxious question. 

New Books have a column or more jp 
almost every number of the Friend; the 
International Lesson has its place ; andy 
has an interesting Correspondence, The 
Editor announces that he does not hold 
himself responsible for the opinions of 
Vorrespondents. His allowane¢e of liberty 
of expression has exemplification in the 
number now before us; in a letter signed 
by one whose name is not familiar to the 
present writer. In this letter, on ‘ The 
Society of Friends,’’ occurs the following 
language : 

‘+ But if the Society of Friends has no 
creed, it has doctrine, and of this doc. 
trine, the sweetest, holiest, and most pre. 
cious is that of the Inward Light. In each 
man’s heart there shines a faculty,—small 
as that of the tiniest spark, hardly more 
than alive, yet passing through all stages 
of growth till it is so large and clear that 
it guides and irradiates the whole actions, 
The love of God in the heart leads first to 
divide the good from the evil, leading 
into more and more perfect correspond- 
ence of act with holy desire,—a spiritual 
faculty of communion which, without 
priest or intermediary, is the persona 
bond of each individual man direct with 
the Great Spirit—something of the Divine 
in each man’s soul.’’ 


Quite possibly the author of this letter 
may hold a sound view of spiritual truth, 
but the above mode of expression has 
been at least unhappily chosen. We 
deny absolutely, on Scriptural ground 
and on the testimony of Christian experi- 
ence, that it is a ‘‘ faculty "’ of man’s pa 
ture which * shines” in his heart and 
grows until it ‘‘ guides and irradiates the 
whole actions.” Just here comes the con 
fusion of thought which, for want of a 
better name, we are accustomed to call 
Hicksism. The inshining Light is not a 
faculty of man’s nature; it is the light ob 
the Holy Spirit; visiting, and when ac 
cepted abiding in, the heart and soul of 
man. It irradiates all the faculties, com 
verts, regenerates and tranforms the whole 
man, who is thus ‘born again, boro 
from above,’’ made ‘a new creature in 
Christ Jesus.’? The Editor of the London 
Friend is too evangelical himself to em 
ploy the language quoted from his corres: 
pondent. Perhaps we may seem to be 
hypercritical in alluding to it. But such 
a mode of expression and thought has 
done such immense harm in this country 
that we regret to see it passing anywhere 
as if it represented the doctrine of Or 
thodox Friends. 

The promise of the Friend so far is that 
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of an ably conducted, substantially useful 
and instructive journal. One feature of 
at least two numbers is new in its history 
asa periodical : several appropriate wood- 
cut illustrations. 


~ «- ——___—____- 


Ir ANY LESSON could be supposed to 
have been taught by the experience of our 
government in dealing with the Indian 
tribes under its care, it surely is, that edu- 
cating them is the best possible economy. 
Those of them who, under Christian in- 
fluences, are brought to adopt ‘‘ the white 
man’s way,’ give no serious trouble. 
They are ge‘ting ready for citizenship, 
which will in time solve forever ‘‘ the In- 
dian problem.” 

Yet we are informed that an attack on 
Indian education is now imminent, invol 
ying an attempt in Congress to reduce In. 
dian appropriations by two million dol- 
‘lars. Such a policy, as it is remarked by 
Herbert Weish, of the Indian Rights As- 
sociation, ‘* while taking the color of eco- 
nomy, is in reality a dangerous extrava- 
gance.”’? H. Welsh has issued an appeal 
on this subject, in which he writes in part 
thus : 


A well-posted and reliable informant 
writes regarding the proposed reduction ; 
“Tt cannot be made in the matter of ra- 
tions, as you know, without bringing on 
War! in the matter of Indian educa- 
tion, without committing great wrong.’’ 
And Further: ‘‘ They propose to cut 
down the Indian education bill two mil- 
lion dollars, on the ground that the Indian 
isnot worth saving, because the experi- 
ment of saving him has cost us an im- 
mense amount of money, and especially 
in Indian schools, which have only made 
all Indians worse who have gone back 
from the schools to the reservations.” 

The friends of the Indians frankly ac- 
knowledge a percentage of loss in Indian 
education, and what educator among the 
whites is not faced with the same discour- 
agement ? Does it need argument to show 
that the loss from Indian education is in- 
finitesimal compared to the loss incurred 
by the absence of education ?—that means 
murder, vagrancy, sexual depravity and 
Pauperism ! 

The assailants of Indian education may 
attempt, as an opening wedge, to divide 
the solid column of their opponents by an 
assault upon the eastern schools—Hamp- 
ton, Carlisle, Lincoln Institute, and 
Others,—with the show of a specious 
friendship for schools in the West. But 
the cause of Indian education is a unit. 

western schools stand or fall with the 
fastern schools; both have their proper 
Place and both their necessary and wise 
limitations. The eastern schools not only 
furnish. the highest grade of instruction 
and equipment, and the closest contact 
With our best civilization to Indian pupils, 
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thus lifting the standard of western 
schools, dut they educate our own people 
to a belief in the reality and practicability 
of educating Indians ;—the \atter a vital 
factor in the problem. It is the purpose 
of those who propose reductions in Indian 
appropriations to stop all increase in the 
Indian work at Hampton, Carlisle and 
the Lincoln Institute, and doubtless of all 
eastern schools, and in a few years to close 
their doors completely. If they succeed 
in effecting this, it is but a question of a 
little time until the western schools share 
the same fate. 

We therefore appeal to the serious and 
patriotic people of this country for judg- 
ment in this grave emergency. Against 
their decision, when it shall have been 
fairly expressed, Congress wil! do nothing. 
It was by public sentiment, and by it 
alone, that appropriations for Indian 
schools have been lifted from $20,000 in 
1877 to $2,291,650 in the current fiscal 
year. Shall this policy of education, 
which was created by popular demand, be 
sustained until every Indian child has 
been given a chance for self-support 
through mental, moral, and _ physical 
training, or shall it be abandoned and the 
Indian be remanded to ignorance, pau- 
perism, and permanent dependence on 
public charity ? 





THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


FIRST QUARTER. 
Lasson 1x. Second month 28, 1892. 
JEREMIAH PERSECUTED. 


Jer. xxxvii. 11—21. 


Gotpen Text.—I am with thee, saith the Lord, to de- 
liver thee, Jer. i. 19. 

The date of this lesson is about fifteen 
years later than the last one. The worth- 
less king Jehoiakim was dead, his son Je- 
hoiakim, or Coniah, after a nominal reign 
of three months had been carried captive 
to Babylon, together with his court and 
all the noblest and best inhabitants of the 
land. This was the secund carrying away 
of captives. Nebuchadnezzar had placed 
Jehoiakim’s brother Zedekiah, a weak and 
wicked prince, upon the throne and had 
caused him to take a solemn oath of alle- 
giance to Fabylon in the name of Jeho. 
vah. IL Chron. xxxvi.13. This oath he 
broke in spite of Jeremiah’s warnings, 
yielding to the wishes of his courtiers in 
forming an alliance with Egypt and rebel. 
ling against Babylon. Jeremiah continued 
to warn both Zedekiah and his nobles that 
the only hope for the country lay in re- 
pentance and turning to the Lord and in 
fidelity to the king of Babylon. See II 
Chron. xxxvi. 12-16. The steadiness 
with which he warned them of the inevit- 
able consequences of their conduct led 
many of the princes to accuse Jerémiah 
of disloyalty. See Jer. xxxviii. 4, &c., 
whilst in reality their own foolish and 
wicked ‘leeds were bringing destruction 
upon Judah. In Zedekiah’s eighth year, 


as we learn from Josephus, Nebuchadnez- 
zar was before the gates of Jerusalem (see 
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Jer. xxxvil. 5; xxxiv. 21; Eze. xvii. 15- 
20) to punish his rebellious vassal, but 
upon learning that the king of Egypt was 
marching to the assistance of his ally he 
withdrew his forces to seek a more advan- 
tageous battle ground with Egypt. 

11. When the army of the Chaldeans. 
Which had been besieging Jerusalem. 
‘In Jer. 34 we have an account of a brief 
and false repentance of the leaders in Je- 
rusalem. Contrary to the Jewish law, they 
had held their own count:ymen in per- 
petual slavery. Now, in the agony of the 
attack, they set them free.’’—FPe/oudet. 
But as soon as Nebuchadnezzar’s army was 
withdrawn they relapsed into their former 
sins. See Jer. xxxiv. 16 Was broken up 
from Jerusalem, i. e. had broken up their 
camp before the city. For fear of Pha- 
raoh’s army. Seev. 5. For fear of being 
taken ata disadvantage. They met the 
army of Egypt in the Philistine plain and 
after subduing it they returned to the 
siege of Jerusalem. See Josephus and also 
verses 7—I0. 

12. Then Jeremiah went forth out of 
Jerusalem to go into the land of Benjamin, 
During this respite Jeremiah undertook to 
visit his home in the priestly village of 
Anathoth, four miles north of Jerusalem. 
To separate himself. The Revised Version 
says ‘‘ to receive his portion there,’’ prob- 
ably receive his share of the tithes, &c., 
belonging to the priests. As he knew that 
the Assyrians would renew the siege it was 
essential for him to obtain some supplies. 
In the midst of the people. Probably 
there would be a general rush out of the 
city as soon as the enemy departed. 

13. And when he was in the gate of 
Benjamin. In the north wall, and not in 
the direction of the Chaldeans, who were 
marching towards the Southwest. /rizah, 
the son of Shelemiah, &c. “ The naming 
of the captain with his ancestry implies 
that he was one of the princes ’’—FPe/ou- 
bet. Thou fallest away to the Chaldeans. 
It was well known that Jeremfah had ad- 
vised the people to seek safety by giving 
themselves up to the besieging army. See 
ch. xxi. 9 ; and ch. xxxviii. 17, 18. 

14. Zt is false; I fall not away, &c. 
Such, however, was not his own intention 
for God had a message for him to deliver 
in the city. And brought him to the princes. 
The friendly princes spoken of in chapter 
xxxvi. 12, &c., had probably all been car- 
ried into captivity eight years before; 
these princes were of a different spirit and 
had practically gained control of the weak 
king. Ch. xxxvill. 4 5. ‘ 

15. Wherefore the princes were wrot. 
with Jeremiah. Both onaccount of his 
supposed desertion and also because of his 
bold denunciation of their vices (see ch. 
xxiv. 8; xxxiv. 10-20, &c.), and because 
he opposed their war policy. Put him in 
prison in the house of Jonathan. ‘‘ The 
official residence of one of the secretaries 
of state.’’ For they had made that the 
prison. ‘The Eastern prisons are not 
public buildings, erected for that purpose, 
but a part of the house in which the crim- 
inal judges dwell.’’— Cheyne. 

16. When Jeremiah was entered into 
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the dungeon. Evidently this house was 
well adapted for a prison. The dungeon 
~would be an under ground excavation or 
pit. Read the description of the dungeon 
in Ch. xxxviii. 6. Amd into the cabins. 
The vaulted cells, like cisterns, arched 
overhead, which were excavated below the 
dungeon and obtained their Jight and air 
through a hole in its floor. Jeremiah had 
remained there many days. See Heb. xi. 
36. ‘* Jeremiah was in prison for doing 
his duty and trying to save his country 
from ruin. Within two years King Zed- 
ekiah was in a dungeon, blind and hope- 
less, because he betrayed his country, and 
had not the character nor the courage to 
bey the word of God. The two prisons, 
equally horrible, were as different as the 
mists of northeast drizzle from the mists 
glorified by the setting sun.’’—Peloudet. 
There is no doubt that Jeremiah’s prison 
was a foul and horrible one (see verse 20) 
cand that he suffered intensely during his 
imprisonment, yet as soon as the severity 
of his imprisonment was relaxed we find 
him unhesitatingly reiterating the message 
which had given sognuch offence before. 
‘Compare Acts iv. 19, 20. The result for 
Jeremiah was a still worse dungeon into 
which he was cast with the expressed in- 
tention of starving him to death. See 
ch. xxxviii. 4-9. Perhaps it took as much 
courage for Jeremiah, released from his 
dreadful dungeon, to face a repetition of 
the same as for Daniel to brave the lion’s 
den, or for the three children to brave the 
fiery furnace. Jeremiah, at any rate, was 
of those who place God’s will first at any 
cost, and these are the true martyrs and 
heroes of the world’s history. 


17. Then Zedehkiah the king sent and 
took him out. The king was really the 
author of his imprisonment, since he coudd 
have delivered him had he chosen. Nebu- 
chadnezzar, having conquered the Egypt- 
jans, had returned to the siege of Jeru- 
salem, and the king in his distress again 
turned to Jeremiah. And the king asked 
him secretly in his house. ‘‘ Secretly,”’ 
for fear of the princes. See ch. xxxviii. 
25, &c. There is; for, said he, thou 
Shalt be delivered, &c. Boldly Jeremiah 
repeats the offensive message. This is 
the only word of the Lord to Zedekiah ; 
the judgment was absolutely certain un- 
less he would repent. 

18. Moreover, Jeremiah said, &c. Jer- 
emiah was no Stoic; he would suffer 
sooner than sin, but he did not neglect 
the opportunity to escape rightly from his 
sufferings. 


19. Where are now your prophets? 









































-&c. Events were proving him to have 
spoken truly. Why then should he be 
punished ? 





21. Commit Jeremiah into the court of 
th: prison, He would still be a prisoner, 
but now jn the open air and with proper 
food, and some intercourse with his 
fellows. 











PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 







1. Obedience to God is the truest pa- 
friotism, as is ¢xemplified in the conduct 


of Jeremiah and the princes who con- 
demoed him as unpatriotic. 
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2. Jeremiah loved his country and his 
king well enough to be willing to tell them 
unwelcome truths at the risk of his life. 

3. The blood of the martyrs is the 
seed of the Church. ‘* Those persecuted 
for righteousness’ sake prove the reality of 
virtue, the value of religion, the truth of 
God's word.” —Peloubet. 


—_—_____+@- ——_____ 


SOCIETY INTELLIGENCE. 











LoNDON AND MIDDLESEX Quarterly 
Meeting was held First mo. 5. In the 
course of the consideration of the ‘¢ trien- 
nial reports,’’ J. Fyfe Stewart asked what 
was the reason for the hopeful spirit 
which pervaded the meeting. It was that 


OUR SOCIETY HAD BEGUN TO WORK, 


and God was giving some of the fruits of 
its labors. The moral therefore was that 
if we wanted to increase that hopefulness, 
and really to see our Society progressing, 
we must keep on the lines upon which we 
had entered, ard our meetings must be 
the centres of new work. There were 
two ideals of a Friends meeting house— 
one was a respectable place where the 
public were afraid to go, the other was a 
home for the people. If we were really 
Friends, we ought to be the friends of the 
people living around us, and our meeting. 
places ought to be places where they were 
glad to come, because they got good there. 
Many Friends, notwithstanding their the- 
oretical ideas about buildings not being 
sacred, did regard them as such. They 
would be afraid to open the meeting- 
house for lectures and entertainments for 
the people. In as far as we were willing 
to give up our ideas that bricks and mor- 
tar were sacred, and try to bring men and 
women into harmony with Jesus Christ, 
so far would our meeting-houses be real 
homes for the people. Ifthe people came 
on Saturday night, they were much more 
likely to come ou Sunday morning; and 
they would not feel out of harmoay in our 
silent meetings. They ought to 


COME AT ALL TIMES, 


to classes, penny banks, mothers’ meet- 
ings, and all that went to make up mission 
work, and our meetings would become 
homes for the people. We might not 
have them so clean, but if they were used 
in bringing souls to Christ, he was sure we 
should not mind that. Just as Friends 
were willing to advance, so were their 
meetings. Our members would take their 
proper places, and there would be great 
acquisition to the ranks of our Society, 
—London Friend. 


Our Society and the cause of temper- 
ance in the west of England has sustained 
a very serious loss in the death of John 
Thirnbeck Grace of Bristol. He was an 
elder of our Society—a wise-hearted, clear- 
headed man of business—eminently useful 
on committees and trusteeships, and an 
admirable clerk or secretary or chairman 
to any meeting, popular or select. For 
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very many years he had been treasurer ty 
the Western Temperance League, and Was 
really almost the inspiring genius of tha 
large and successful organization, ig 
funeral was very largely attended ang 
proved a solemn occasion.—F, Sessions 
in Christian Worker. : 


Extracts from Correspondence, 
Women's Foreign Mission Association of 
Friends of Philadelphia. 


SYRIA. 


Theophilus Waldemeier writes from Sy. 
ria that the work at Ras el Metn where 
the school supported by our association jg 
located, is progressing nicely, Emma 
Bishop, who visits the people as Bible 
reader, has returned from her visit to 
England, and he was rejoicing in her pres. 
ence and labors. He further says that the 
schools under his care have been longing 
‘¢ like a thirsty lamb’’ for a second edj- 
tion of the story of the Gospel in Arabic, 
and he is glad that we have been able to 
send him the money to issue it. 


































MEXICO. 


The opening of the schools in Mata 
moras was duly reported—Julia L. Ballin. 
ger informed that the girls’ school and 
Boarding Home under her care, were 
filled to overflowing, and Wm. A. Walls 
sends the same word in connection with 
the Boy’s School at the same place under 
his care. We feel anxious on account of 
the health of J. L. B., who seems much 
run down, and to feel the strain of so 
great a charge laid on her, and we hopea 
way may be made to secure for her a rest 
and change. 























































JAPAN. 


The great earthquakes in Japan have 
caused such widespread disaster and sor- 
row that all letters seemed filled with news 
of the sufferers and efforts for their relief. 
The suffering district was one of the 
most conservative, and missionaries have 
not been slow to realize that man’s ex- 
tremity is often God’s opportunity, and 
they have endeavored to carry aid to the 
suffering, and by this means overcome 
prejudice to the religion of Him who went 
about doing good. 

One hundred and twenty-five Japanese 
garments, beds, &c., were made mostly 
from partly worn American clothing, at 
the moderate cost of ten yen, or about 
$8.60. 

Joseph Cosand desires to have a library 
of English and Japanese books for use of 
the Japanese Friends. Already a small 
beginning has been made in this direc- 
tion. The Life of Elizabeth Fry still 
awaits more gifts to enable it to be trans 
lated and published in Japanese, and we 
do earnestly hope that Friends at home 
will ere long enable this to be accom 
plished. Some of the young men who 
have been under J. Cosand’s instruction 
for the past year showed themselves to be 
zealous in carrying the Gospel to others 
during the summer, and we doubt not 
many have been blessed by their labors. 

A letter just received from M. A. Gilt 
dry, gives us the latest word from Japan. 
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«The need of the earthquake sufferers 
seems rather to increase than diminish ; 
one of this week’s papers Joseph Cosand 
Jent me, contains some pitiful tales; in 
one case two old people over seventy, were 
found in a tiny frame hut with a boy 
atout twelve, the sole survivors of a fami: 
ly of ten crushed by the falling timbers. 
They are bringing the orphans to Tokio 
and Yokohama by tens and twenties, and 
cottage orphanages are being founded 
especially for them ; we have sent off two 
large bales of clothing, made from all 
the old scraps we could muster, and such 
new material as our purses cuuld afford. 

The girls have worked well, making 
Japanese garments, and the younger ones 
piecing scraps for bed cases and cushions. 
These have been sent to Dr. Whitney’s 
hospital for distribution, as that seeras a 
very needy district, and there is no other 
relief there yet. People are wisely divid- 
ing their efforts, as far as possible, so that 
one relief society may not interfere with 
another. 

Mrs. Whitney has just got a splendid 
box from the different missionary Unions 
in England, lots of sheets, towels, &c., 
which are sent at once for. the use of the 
hospital at Tyabana, and others will come 
to the hospital here. 

I was talking to a lady the other day, 
and she says, there never was such a pres- 
sure for children to be adopted, some of 
these parents who have been paying their 
way so long, have asked for help; we 
suppose financial pressure is the cause, but 
do not know. 

There are great difficulties about the 
Bible work here ; no young girl can safely 
go about alone ; almost all the Bible read- 
ers are married women, or widows, or 
divorced, which seems rather shocking to 
our ideas ; but appears to answer the pur- 
pose of protection here.’’ 

Racuet W. MarriaGE has forwardad a 
letter from Catharine M. Smith, a minister 
residing at Indianola, concerning the de- 
sire of Friends of that place for aid to 
€rect a meeting-house there. Several fami- 
lies of Friends there are without a place 
of worship, and have not means of their 
own for the purpose. Indianola is the 
County Seat of -Warren -County, Iowa; a 
town of about 3000 inhabitants. 


Los ANGELES, Cat. , First mo. 19.— 
About a month ago a call was sent cut to 
Friends residing in this city to attend a 
Friends’ meeting to be held on the next 
Sabbath afternoon at 3 P M, in Trinity 
M. E. Church. In response to this 
call about forty convened, one-half of 
whom were members of the Society of 
Friends. Since that time we have met 
from Sabbath to Sabbath at the same 
place and hour, the attendance being from 
filteen to twenty. 

Prof. Tebbetts has met with us at most 
of our meetings, and his services, as well 
a those of others, have been appreciated 

Y Us and we believe approved of the 
Lord. At a business meeting held one 

_ Week ago we decided to ask the. superin- 
tendent of evangelistic work for Pasadena 
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quarter to send some one to this field for 
the purpose of getting our members united 
who are so widely scattered. We hope 
soon to be able to announce a regularly 
established meeting, believing this field is 
open and should be tsken by us for the 
Lord. Ws. E. Cox. 


OFFICIATION AT FRIENDS’ MARRIAGES. 
—In answer to an inquiry, the Editor of 
the Christian Worker, First month 28, 
writes as follows: 

‘¢ Almost without exception ministers 
in the West, and many in the East also, 
take the legal place required by law in 
solemnizing marriages. In all our States 
a minister of the gospel, a justice of the 
peace, or some other cfficer, must be 
present and give official sanction to ail 
marriages, except where by special act the 
parties may be joined without, as by 
Friends’ ceremony. Ministers in Friends’ 
Church, in most marriages amongst us, 
‘ officiate,’ as ministers do in other church- 
es, very few marriages being solemnized 
in the old way of Friends. The ‘ offici- 
ating’ minister repeats the ceremony for 
the prospective bride and groom, using 
the words of the Friends’ ceremony with 
the pronouns changed, or any words he 
may choose as appropriate. At the con- 
clusion he pronounces them husband and 
wife. The services are generally invested 
with proper solemnity by prayer, and 
sometimes by suitable remarks upon the 
sacredness and obligations of the marriage 
relation. There is little difference be- 
tween a Friend’s marriage in this way and 
the simpler forms of marriage in other 
denominations.”’ 


[Supposing the writer of the above 
statement to be correctly informed, we 
discern in it one of the most marked and 
undesirable of the revolutionary changes 
brought about among Friends within a 
few years. A characteristic holding of 
the Society has always been that marriage 
is a covenant between the parties con- 
cerned, ‘‘in the presence of the Lord”? 
and of suitable persons as zwétnesses, and 
such only, whether ministers or not.— 
Ed. Friends’ Review ] 


SABBATH SCHOOL CONFERENCE of North 
Carolina Yearly Meeting. Opened Twelfth 
mo. 31st, 1891, at Guilford College, Mary 
Mendenhall Hobbs welcomed the dele- 
gates in attendance. Mary C. Woody re- 
sponded. “Robert C. Root read a paper 
on ‘* The Teacher in the Class.’’ 

In the afternoon J. Robert Parker was 
appointed Chairman and Lollie Worth 
Secretary. . Mary M. Hobbs conducted a 
model infant class. Joseph Potts gave a 
Bible reading on Faith. A paper sent by 
Kate Moore on ‘*The Relation of the 
Sabbath school to the Church’’ was read 
by Sarah Jennette. Addison Coffin gave 
an instructive historical object lesson. 

First mo. 1st, Mary C. Woody gave a 
Bible reading on ‘‘ The Importance of 
Bible Study.’’ A paper by F. S. Blair, 
absent on account of illness, was read by 
Lydia Blair, on the topic ‘*‘ Teachers, 
Magnify Your Calling.’”’ On the request 


of Anna D. Ludwell, sent by letter, a 
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Committee was appoiuted to consider and 
report upon a plan for teaching mercy to 
dumb animals in the Sabbath-schools. 
Professor J. W. Woody spoke on the sub- 
ject of ‘* History in Illustration of Bible 
Truth.”’ 

Afternoon, Jabez Mendenhall conduct- 
ed a Senior Bible Class. F. S. Blair spoke 
of ‘‘Temperance Teaching in Sabbath- 
schools. W. E. Mead read a paper on 
‘* How shall we Win the Careless and 
Negligent to the Sunday-school ?”’ 

Prof. E. C. Perisho delivered the clos- 
ing address. After a short time of devo- 
tion the Conference adjourn ed. 


A SpectaL MEETING of the London 
Meeting for Sufferings was held First mo. 
15; at which were present Edmund W. 
Brooks and Francis W. Fox, who had 
just returned from a visit of investigation 
in the famine district of Russia. Edmund 
W. Brooks intends returning at once to 
take part in giving relief to the starving 
people there. The population of the 
famine stricken provinces is nearly 36 
millions. A large portion of these will 
die for want of food uffless supplied before 
the end of next month, as then the roads 
are impassable. There are large stocks ot 
grain in the Caucasus and in Southern 
Russia, and the Government is now mak- 
ing great efforts to hurry transportation. 
F. W. Fox and E. W. Brooks were kindly 
received by high officials in St. Peters- 
burg, and obtained authority for the dis- 
tribution of food and money as private 
individuals throughout the famine region. 
The English committee, at the head of 
which is Lord Monkswell, has issued the 
following letter: 

‘¢ As various methods have been sug- 
gested in the press for the relief of the 
starving Russian peasantry, we ask per- 
mission to put before your readers a prac- 
tical and direct way of meeting the dis- 
tress. 

‘‘An organization has been at work for 
some time collecting subscriptions for trans- 
mission to Count Leo Tolstoi. The Soci- 
ety of Friends are also collecting subscrip- 
tions for the Famine Fund ; and, in order 
to prevent overlapping, we propose to act 
in concert with a committee of the Soci- 
ety, whose delegates have just returned 
from the famine-stricken districts, and 
who will make a second journey to Russia 
in order to personally distribute whatever 
money may be collected. _A part of the 
money will be handed to Count Tolstoi 
for the relief of those districts with which 
he is in immediate contact. In other dis- 
tricts relief will be administered by the 
Society of Friends. 

««(Signed) MONKSWELL 

‘*GILBERT COLERIDGE, Hon. Treas. 
‘‘PeLHaM M. HILLt, Secretary.’’ 

English Friends have already raised 
£2000 for aid in Russia, but much more 
will be needed. Remittances may be for- 
warded to Friends’ Russian Famine Ac- 
count, care of J. Gurney Barclay, 54 
Lombard street, E. C., London, England. 


CONTENTNEA QUARTERLY ME8TING was 
held at Woodland, N. C., First mo. 22d, 
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23d and 24th, 1892. David E. Sampson 
very acceptably attended the various sit- 
tings. 

The late Annual Conference of ministers 
and workers, held at New Garden, Twelfth 
mo. 29th and 30th, 1891, having recom- 
mended the Quarterly Meetings to take up 
the work of church extension as a specific 
line of labor, there.was a Conference of that 
character held during this meeting. 


First session convened on Sixth day at 
2 o'clock P. M. 

Barney E. Perkins was elected Chairman 
and Sarah J. Jinnett Secretary. 

The first subject that claimed the atten- 
tion of the Conference was :— 

“ How shall we increase the number and 
efficiency of our meetings?” by David E, 
Sampson. 

The speaker stated that the foundation of 
Church Extension is increase in numbers, 
And to be efficient workers, requ ires a com- 
plete baptism of the Holy Spirit, with a cor- 
rect and thorough understanding of the 
Bible, 

Next convened on the 23d, at 6. 30 P.M. 


Devotional exercises conducted by the 
Chairman, Katie D. Moore was called upon 
to give a description of an ideal Friend 
Elder, giving Bible illustrations. She res- 
ponded, referring to many texts, both in the 
old and new Testaments, showing the res- 
ponsibility which rested upon the elders 
from the days of the Mosaic to the Apostolic 
Church and equally incumbent upon the 
elders of to day. Others joined in the dis- 
cussion. 

One Friend said, that, if the elders of to- 
day would enumerate the good qualities of 
the minister in presence of their children in- 
stead of dwelling largely upon his mistakes, 
we would find a church membership ready 
to heed St. Paul's injunction, viz :— 

“To esteem the ministers very highly 
in love for their work’s sake.” 


‘* What was the Secret of Gideon's Suc- 
cess?” By John S. Moore, 

Gideon was gifted of God, valiant and 
courageous, as every soldier of the cross must 
be. He was a man of faith and obedience, 
He was not only obedient, but willing, for 
when he understood the will of the Father 
concerning him, he at once followed the 
command, Although he was busy, ke was 
too honest to neglect the service of the Lord, 
for his own interest. Being aman of humil- 
ity, he was ready at all times to give God 
the praise. Seeing that he possessed so 
many noble traits of character, we believe 
him to have been a man of purity of heart. 
Then, that must have been the main secret 
of his success. 

“Value of the Bible,” by David E., 
Sampson, 

The speaker commenced by saying, every 
student, boy or girl, merits credit for an 
honest effort to understand the inspired vol- 
ume, 

Our scattered or divided condition as a 
church may be attributed to different, erron- 
eous views of the Bible. But, with our 
Bible School of to day, such a thing could 
not occur. The Bible is’ an inspired book 
and he who denies it lies to God. We may 
soon tire of reading poetry, or other litera- 
ture, but not so with the Bible. We may 
learn more by reading it the 45th time than 
the first. 

Though an unfathomable subject it is a 
book of beautiful language in which poetry 
and science are harmoniously blended, with 
an exhaustive treatise on business life. 

However many conditions there are 
gathered here, each one can find a parallel 
in the Bible, but to find them, we must be 
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Bible students, instead of 
teaching of others. 

We should be independent thinkers, as it 
is important that we judge for ourselves, 

To know the will of God, instead of get- 
ting mere flashes of it, the Bible student must 
be guided by the Holy Spirit. The study of 
the Bible does not hinder, nor interfere with, 
but rather assists in the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, which is not given as a premium 
on laziness. 

The Bible was written by one Spirit, and 
does not contradict itself. The truths of God 
always harmonize, and to come to God's 
blessed will, we must give up everything 
that does not do so 

The Chairman appointed a committee to 
arrange another conference, to be held three 
months from this time, at Nahunta. 

Conference then adjourned. 

BARNEY E. PERKINS, Chairman, 
SARAH J. JINNETT, Secretary. 

On Sabbath evening the 24th, we were 
favored with a very interesting account of 
Friends’ Blue Ridge Mission, by its Super- 
intendent, David E. Sampson. He did not 
solicit contribution, but just stated the needs 
of the Mission, and how the Lord had owned 
and blessed the work which had been done 
there. 

The audience listened attentively, after 
which a Friend suggested taking up a col. 
lection, which was done, and each one 
seemed to enter into the spirit of giving 
freely. 


JosePH COSAND has been suddenly and 
unexpectedly called home to his parents in 
Kansas, by the serious illness of his father 
and other matters which necessitated his im- 
mediate presence. The last letters from 
Japan said that he would probably sail with 
his wife in the steamer due in San Francisco 
Second mo, 4. 


following the 


-.-- 


From the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
CHARLES HADDON SPURGEON. 





Charles Haddon Spurgeon was the son 
of Rev. John Spurgeon, a minister of the 
Independent denomination, and was born 
at Kelvedon, Essex, on the 18th of June, 
1834. His relatives intended him from 
the first for the Independent ministry, and 
proposed, when he had attained the age 
of 16, that he should enter one of their 
colleges and undergo the usual training, 
but the boy had formed Anabaptist views, 
and at this juncture left the church of his 
father and joined the congregation which 
had been presided over by the late Rob- 
ert Hall at Cambridge. This was in 1850. 
On jpining the Baptist communion he at 
once became an active tract distributor 
and school teacher and village preacher. 
In 1851 he removed to Cambridge, and 
began to deliver cottage sernfons in that 
city and neighborhood, being known as 
the ‘‘boy preacher.’? He became popu- 
lar at once, and never since then has he 
had to speak or preach to empty benches 
or pews. At the age of 17 Mr. Spurgeon 
was in charge of a small Baptist congre- 
gation at Waterbeach. The barn in which 
the congregation met was every Sunday 
crowded with auditors. while hundreds 
contented themselves with listening to the 
sound of his voice from the outside. It 
was not long before his fame reached 
London, and he was called there. His 
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preaching attracted constantly grow; 

crowds in the English Metropolis, ang 
one building after another was abandoned 
because too small to contain the thousands 
eager to hearhim. The great Tabernacle 
opened in 1861, when Mr, Spurgeon way 
27 years of age, has for thirty years been 
the scene of his labors. As an educator 
and philanthropist Mr. Spurgeon’ ranked 
high. From his Pastor's College, which 
was founded in 1856, hundreds of preach. 
ers have graduated. One of Mr. Spur. 
geon’s greatest projects is the Stockwell} 
Orphanage. Five hundred boys and girls 
are cared for in every way and most eff. 
ciently in this institation at a cost of about 
£10 000 per annum. A long list of 
smaller institutions have been, like this 
sustained by voluntary efforts, inspired by 
Mr. Spurgeon. 

The membership of Mr. Spurgeon’s 
church was reported a few months ago at 
5354 persons. In October, 1887, he 
withdrew from the Baptist Union and was 
followed by his congregation. Mr, Spur. 
geon once preached to an audience of ° 
25,000 ip the Crystal Palace at Sydenham 
and during a period when his tabernacle 
was undergoing repairs his services ip 
Agricultural Hall, at Islington, were each 
attended by about 20,000 persons. 

Mr. Spurgeon was nearly as well known 
as an editor and an author as he wasasa 
preacher. For 36 years he has published 
one sermon each week, making each year 
a volume of sermons. These thirty-six 
volumes form a great theological library 
in themselves. His ‘Treasury of David,” 
seven volumes, is his next large work, 
then come ‘‘ The Interpreter,’’ ‘“ Mom. 
ing by Morning” and ‘‘Evening by Even- 
ing,’’ a large number of single volumes, 
and almost countless small books and 
pamphlets. 


_ Or 


GOD'S WORSHIPERS. 





As when I sit upon the brown sea-shore, 

And hear the swart, old, ribbed rocks con 
verse, 

Telling the wonder of the ocean o’er, 

Loving their lover's prowess to rehearse; 

Or, as, when sunshine paints the panting 
world 

On breathless summer days, with liquid 
bright, 

I, lying in green woods, hear accents whirled 

From tree-tops, babbling of that deathless 
light ; 

So is it with me, when I enter through 

Some low-browed, chisel-fretted church's 


door :— 

There pzans peal; there men their hopes te 
new 

With talk of Him who made them: they 
adore 


As do His other works :—yet what they say, 
Is clearer said when woods and waters pray+ 
Selected, H. P, KIMBALL. 


oo 





For this is Love's nobility,— 
Not to scatter bread and gold, ° 
Goods and raiment bought and sold; 
But to hold fast his simple sense, 
And speak the speech of innocence. 
For he that feeds men serveth few; 
He serves all who dares to be true, 
EMERSON. 
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GOOD WORDS FOR PEACE. 

The history of the duel is so well known 

that there is no need, for our present pur- 

to sketch it. It doubtlese origi. 
cael in the desire of the offended party 
to kill the offender, and in his belief that 
ihe could kill him, and thus satisfy his bar- 
haric thirst for simple vengeance. It be- 
came after a while what we now see it—as 
it exists on the European continent and in 
the Southern State-—a means of showing 
the public that the challenger is not defi- 
cient in physical courage, and that any- 
‘body who insults him incurs a certain 
risk in doing so. But it has died out 
completely in England and the Northern 
States, not only under the growth of 
humanitarianism in both countries, but 
under the increasing application of what 
js called common sense, or, in other 
words, reasonableness, to the conduct of 
life. 

The absurdity of the duel as a remedy 
has, in fact, had more to do with its ex- 
tinction in these countries than anything 
else. The Pope has set forth this absurd- 
ity admirably in a recent Allocution for 
the benefit of the Italians more particu- 
larly. The duel proves 
nothing except that neither of the disput- 
ants is afraid to fight. It decides no other 
question of fact, and rights no wrong 
except an accusation of personal coward- 
ice. 
But it is quite plain that the old dueling 
view of honor, and of fighting as a 
remedy, is by no means extinct in the 
conduct of national affairs. A great 
many public men and a great many news- 
papers have talked of the requirements of 
the present Chilean crisis in the exact 
language in which the duty of offended 
individuals used to be described in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
showing that in politics the dueling tra- 
dition about ** honor’ still lingers. , 
But in every case it has to be remembered 
that war as a remedy for past wromgs is 
utterly illogical. For example, if we have 
had two sailors killed in a riot in Chile, the 
notion that this wrong can be made good 
by our killing several hundred Chilean 
sailors and letting them kill several hun- 
dred more of ours, is almost childish. 
There would be a slight thread of reason 
im it if we could kill the Chilean sailors 
without letting them kill ours, because it 
could at least be said that it satisfied the 
old human love of revenge, which makes 
the murderer who lies in wait for his 
enemy a far more rational man than the 
duelist. But in chastising a public enemy 
by war there has to be a battle, and about 
the same loss of life on both sides, so that, 
when the war was over, we should have to 
charge Chile with the killing and wound- 
ig ot of twenty or thirty men by a mob 
iM a riot, but with the killing and wound- 
ing, Say,.of one thousand, of malice afore- 
thought, and under the deliberate order 
and direction of the best minds in the 
Chilean Republic. 

€ one thing an American statesman 
thould keep foremost in his mind is that 
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he can go to war at any time, but, the 
war once begun, he can never tell before- 
hand at what time he can make peace. 
We can fight Chile a year hence as well 
as next month, and a year hence we may 
be sure we'shall all see more clearly than 
we do now the merits of this quarrel. 
We waited seven years for the settlement 
of the A/adama claims, but they were 
settled without any naval fuming, and they 
cost no man’s life, destroyed no man’s 
home or property, and left our relations 
with Great Britain, as every one admits, 
better than they had -been for three quar- 
ters of a century —/Vasion. 


Wak is the first thought. Great black 
headlines declared_it in our daily press 
last week. A thrill of excitement ran 
through the public veins. 

Peace is the second thought; and those 
voices which a few days ago clamored for 
war now earnestly demand peace. The 
second thought is the nobler, the manlier. 
It is sober reason asserting itself. It is the 
best instincts of refined, civilized human 
nature dominating over the lower. 

Reason shows the dreadful aspects of 
war. War means organized and skillful 
attempts at maiming and killing and re- 
ducing to helplessness. In hot, reckless 
passion it deals out death and destruction, 
wasting innocent life, consuming millions 
of treasure, and working ruin on every 
hand. What an incredibly foolish way 


-of settling questions addressed to the 


reasoning and moral faculties ! 

Haven’t we more intelligence, more 
dignity, more self-respect, more grace, 
than to think more of going to war with 
Chile than of trying to avoid it ?—Jnde- 
pendent. 








For Friends’ Review, 
THE PIONEERS. 





The. incident recorded below was the 
freezing to death of two children in Iowa, 


See yon quiet cottage of tenants bereft, 

Which a happy group so lately left ; 

O heard ye the husband and father’s voice 

In its deep, firm tones, ashe urged his choice 

Of a home in the wilds of the distant West, 

Where himself and his loved ones might all 
be blest ? 


Where our griping neighbor no more shall 
come 

With doubtful smile to our cherish’d home; 

Where our boys soon may wield the axe, and 


plow 

The deep, dark soil ; ‘eve with hope I could 
SOW ; 

Wealth soon would be ours; there what tall 
trees grow ! 

Bless the smiling babe! Say, good wife, 

shall we go? 


And the good wife consented, Far in the 


wild 

A cabin was built, and that faithful one 
smiled, 

As she watch’d her boys in their gambols 
free, 

By the streamlet’s course in the shade of the 


tree ; , 
In all so new to each childish heart, 
The little ones took delighted part. 
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The Summer pass’d on, and Autumn spread 
A mantle of leaves o’er the earth’s soft bed, 
The Pioneers gathered their little store, 
More closely bar’d up their creviced door. 
The axe rang loud as the giant oak 

Totter’d and fell from the woodman’s stroke, 


Autumn receded, and following fast 

Drifting snow, borne on the wintry blast 

Whitened the prairie and changed the scene, 

Where the hand of the reaper so lately had 
been. 

Solemn sounds seem’d to come from the 
Stately trees, 

As they bow’d their heads to the piercing 
breeze. 


Colder and colder the night winds blew ; 

Close to her bosom the mother drew 

The nestling babe ; and the trembling sire 

Piled on the faggots. The blazing fire 

Failed to impart in that cabin rude 

Warmth, for an icy breath still would in- 
trude, 

Hush’d was the evening prayer. Calm o’er 
each brow 

Of their sleeping boys bend the parents now ; 

Double the covering, lovely and fair, 

Pledges of mutual love—precious ye are. 

One more fond gaze, and in sweet repose, 

The eyes of that household in slumber close, 


Welcome the morn’s bright beams, after such 


night, 

Now for the sweet repast, blithsome and 
light 

Moves the good housewife, with cheering 
smile, 


Hopeful and gentle her accents the while 
Fall on the ear like a harp of sweet sound, 
Diffusing the light of affection around, 


Then to the couch where her treasures are 


laid, 

Hasten her footsteps; with hand raised to 
shade 

The soft curtained eyelids; then stooping 
impress'd 


A kiss on those eyes strangely closed, as in 


rest. 

Oh! from that thrilling touch, why doth she 
start, 

And clasp each cherub form close to her 
heart ? 


Surely there entered at dead of the night, 

Through crevice, and unceiled roof, messen- 
gers bright, 

From another land—who bore away 

Their spirits pure, and have left but the clay ; 

But so passing fair, so life-like they seem, 

As if those bright eyes were but closed in a 
dream. 


And who could fathom the anguish dread 

Of the stricken ones, as they watched by 
their dead ? 

How their thoughts turned back to their na- 
tive shore, 

And yearnings of soul, unfelt before, . 

Mingled with feelings of deepest woe; 

List to that manly voice, solemn, and slow. 


“TI sought great things,” 
know, 

And He, in His wisdom hath laid me low. 

Let him take what he will ; all His counsels 
are just, 

Henceforth in His name a/one, wife, let us 
trust. 

Riches, and strength, I now find Him to be, 

For ‘I was brought low, and ers ed 


This my God doth 


” 


Waynesville, Ohio. 
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Correspondence. 


SrasipeE Miss10n, fomeoch} 
First mo. 13th, 1892. 


Editor of Friends’ Review : 

It may be interesting to readers of the 
Review to know how Arthur Swift and I 
spend the First-day of the week—the day 
to which so many at home look forward 
as a day of rest. 

Our first meeting is at 6 30 in the morn- 
ing, and these are always ‘times of re- 
freshing.’’ Frequently there are twenty 
or more present, and nearly all take part, 
in prayer and testimony. 

At 10.30 is our Scripture School which 
has an attendance of from 60 to 80. Lact 
as Superintendent of this, and also teach 
a large and interesting class of young men. 
Meeting follows at 11.45, and after this 
we hold a class-meeting. These are much 
enjoyed by our members, and I think are 
profitable seasons, drawing us closer to- 
gether in sympathy and fellowship. 

At the last two especially many hearts 
were contrited in rehearsing God’s ‘good- 
ness and mercy. At 4 o’clock we hold 
an open air meeting at Hector’s River, 
one mile from here, which is well attend- 
ed and orderly. Hereafter this will be at 
3-30 as we have this week organized a 
Christian Endeavor Society here, which 
will hold its weekly meeting for young 
people at 5 o’clock. 

The evening-meeting is held at 6 30, 
aod the attendance is increasing. The 
Review of Twelfth mo. roth made me say, 
‘*« The chapel has seats for 150.’’ It should 
be 350. These the last three weeks have 
been nearly filled in the evening. These 
audiences are in themselves inspiring, and 
the dear Master week by week graciously 
helps me in proclaiming the gospel to 
them. 

At g o’clock Arthur Swift mounts his 
‘* gospel horse '’ (who by this time knows 
the route at well almost as his master) and 
equipped with lunch for noon and night— 
and the gospel appliances—Bible, hymn- 
book, S. S. literature, &c., starts out for 
his day’s service. 

His first meeting is at Amity Hall, at 
11 o’clock. For this he has recently made 
a tent as a shelter from the sun, and the 
people seem to enjoy it. They bring in 
the furniture actually necessary. Table 
and chairs, and benches, &c., for their 
own accommodation. 

The last two Sabbaths he has held a 
Bible-school following the meeting, which 
seems to be starting out with a good in- 
terest. 

After this he rides to Winchester and 
spends some time with the Coolies, hold- 
ing a meeting with them at 5 o’clock. I 
will write more of this work at another 

time. For several weeks he has on re- 
turning held open air evening meetings at 
Golden Grove with a company of very 
poor people, many of whom are too poorly 
dressed to attend the Episcopal service— 
the only meeting in that section. These 
meetings have been held by their special 
request. He arrives at Seaside after 10 
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the events of the day, with the manifesta- 
tions of the Lord’s goodness and leading. 
We feel that some of the seed falls ‘‘ where 
it has not much earth;’’ but trust that 
other will ‘‘ spring up and bear fruit unto 
life eternal.’’ 


Editor Frienas’ Review: 


winter vacation. 
the methods of instruction have been sim- 
ilar to primary schools at- home; but at 
the commencement of this year it seemed 
besi to put it in line with the government 


common branches. 


native teacher, who holds a government 
certificate, and has had long experience. 


deeply interested in the religious welfare 














[Second mg, 


o’clock at night, having rode more than 


3 really too poor to pay. There are Others 
25 miles ; and before retiring we talk over 


whoare too poorly clothed to attend schoo} 
In some cases the parents are not able to 
clothe them, and in others they are jp 
different about their children attending 
school. In either case they are the mog 
in need of our help, and we feel that our 
mission is especially to such ag these 
The cost of clothing for children is ligt 
in this climate of perpetual summer, (The 
thermometer in my room this mornin 
indicates 82°, and was 76° through the 
night with my door open to the north) 
and I have felt sure there are those who 
will gladly help in this work of love, which. 
can be done at so little cost. May the 
Lord touch the hearts of some who read 
this, and lead them to contribute a little 
to this part of the work. We do not want 
any child deprived of schooling for lack 
of a few pennies—6o cents per week yil} 
pay the fees of twenty children—-or for 
lack of the needful clothing. Six hoursg 
day in school, in a pure, religious atmos. 
phere, would be a ray of sunshine in many 
a child-life, otherwise dark and cheeriess, 


GILBERT L. Farr. 





Seasipe Mission, Jamaica, W.I., 
First mo, 20, 1892. 


Our school has again opened after the 
Under former teachers 


course here, which is very thorough in the 


We have employed a 


He commenced work this week, and 
seems well fitted for the situation, and 





of the children. 
We shall apply at once for ‘‘ govern- | and might be the means of reaching some 
ment inspection.’’ After nine months an 


of the parents, who seem untouched by 
Inspector will examine the school, and if | every other means. The government re- 
It receives a sufficient number of marks, quires that in schoc Is under its inspection 
we shall be entitled to a small grant from girls should be instructed in sewing. We 
the government, in proportion to the size have a class for that purpose two after. 
and grade of the school. But this cannot 


noons of each week, taught by one of our 
be received unless each scholar pays a fee | members. This might be utilized in the 
of not less than three cents per week. 


work of charity proposed, in making up of 
The school has been free, and we have 


clothing. GILBERT L. Farr, 
feared that even so small a fee would keep | 
many away, and have been somewhat | 
anxious about the results, | 
This week, however, we have an en- | 
rollment of 41, with promise of more next | 
week, so are very hopeful. But quite a 





THE highest duties oft are found 
Living upon the lowest ground, 

In hidden and unnoticed ways, 

In household works on common days, 


number who have formerly attended are 
not in on account of the fee, and they are 


Milk Men a 
Milk Maids 4s 


‘y 
must have their tin cans, tin pans, 
and everything else faultlessly 
clean, and there is nothing , 
half so good for such clean- =, 


t 


ing as i 
Gold Dust ~ 
Washing Powder. 


Housekeepers too have much to 
clean, and they can’t afford to do 
without Gop Dust WASHING 
PowDER, which makes things 
clean in half the time, and keeps 
them clean for half the money. 


v 
Gold Dust Washing Powder . 


Jy »~ 
is sold by all grocers, ~ (este Mery. 


Less than ONE KnLESthe brice of others. 


N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO, 
PORTLAND, IZL., PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MIL. WAUKEE. 

































11, 1892.] 


Died. 


———_—_—_—————————————————— 
LAPHAM.—First mo. 5, 1892, Ruth Lap- 
ed 87 years. 
Me er ithin the limits of Farmington Quar- 
terly Meeting, N, Y., and the last of her age 
and generation born in said Quarterly Meet- 
ing. She was a member ot Macedon Pre- 
tive Meeting and Farmington Monthly 
wt An earnest, consistent Friend all 
her life, and impressing all who came in 
contact with her of her kind, loving disposi- 
tion and dignified Christian character, She 
ssed away strong in the faith that she was 
saved through the atoning blood of Christ. 


WRIGHT.—Mary Wright was born May 
27, 1804, married Dec. 12, 1822, to David 
Wright, lett a widow Sept., 1829, was called 
home Jan, 8, 1892, in her 88th year. 

She was a landmark around whom many 
friends and kindred loved to gather, Ven- 
erable in age, yet So young as to attract the 
children to learn the truths gathered along 
the road past the 87th mile-stone. For many 
years she was a citizen of White Hall neigh- 
porhood, Md., but as the more decrepid years 
came on she thought best to spend her days 
remaining with a niece (or adopted daugh- 
ter) and rephew. Since the year 1840 she 
has filled the position of an elder in Hope- 
well Meeting, which office she held until she 
was called to the church triumphant. For 
sixty years she never missed a Yearly Meet- 
ing, But she was not only a faithful yearly 
Christian, her light shone with a heavenly 
radiance throughout the year in all the as- 
semblies of worship when prudence would 
permit her going to Hopewell and elsewhere, 
The church has lost a faithful servant whose 
loss will be felt throughout this generation, 


NICHOLS.—At her residence in Salem, 
Mass., First mo. 25, 1892, after a protracted 
illness, Jane Nichols, aged 81 years. 

Having a birthright membership in the So- 
ciety of Friends, she became convinced, in 
early life, of the truth ot their Christian prin- 
ciples, which she was favored to maintain 
faithfully and consistently through her long 
and useful life. Though shrinking from pub- 
hcity, she took a deep interest in charitable 
work, and her willing hands, prompted by 
loving sympathy, were always ready to ad- 
minister to the needs of those around her; 
and many have been cheered, encouraged 
and comforted by her spoken and written 
words. Having “ done what she could” in 
the name of her Divine Master, whom she 
loved with her whole heart, her friends feel 
the precious assurance that her self-sacrifi- 
cing, unobtrusive occupancy of the talents 
given has been seen by the Lord of the har- 
vest, and that the promised reward is hers, 
I iaeierernianatn accetealeniinie tential initiates 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN.—Second mo, 3.—The North 
German Lloyd steamer Eider, from New 
York for Bremen, which ran on the Ather- 
ford Ledge, off the Isle of Wight, while trying 
to make the Isle of Wight, on the 31st ult., 
being exposed to dangerous winds and the 
treacherous current which sets in toward the 
ledge and its position becoming most critical, 
twas deemed best to land the passengers 
and crew at Southampton, which was accom. 
plished after much difficulty. 

cond mo, 4 —The Anti Slavery Confer- 
€nce act was ratified by the United States at 
the Foreign Ministry to-day, in conformity 
= — resolution of the United States 

a 

A dispatch received in Paris from Sene- 
gal, says that natives of Dahomey have 
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ravaged the country around Popo, and have 


captured 3000 slaves, Trade is at a stand- 
still, and the inhabitants have sought shelter 
in German territory. 

A priest of Bordeaux, France, has re- 
vived the’ ecclesiastical agitation against 
the Government by making a statement in a 
sermon before a large number of nota- 
bles and republican officials, to the effect 
that the Government was a party of execu- 
tioners and sectarians, who dragged archbish- 
ops before their tribunals, and declaring that 
France could only be saved by the restora- 
tion of royalty. A magisterial inquiry into 
the affair has been opened, 

Furious storms playing havoc with shipping 
and shore property are raging along the Bal- 
tic. Scores of vessels have been wrecked. 

Second mo. 5.—The crew of the abandon. 
ed bark Florida are on their way to Ham- 
burg. 

Second mo. 8.—Diplomatic relations have 
been resumed between France and ‘Bul- 
garia, the Chadouine incident being finally 
closed. 

A dispatch from St. Petersburg announces 
that the Council of the Empire has approved 
measures to render the land held by the 
peasants inalienable, and to establish relief 
and pension funds, 

Heavy floods are devastating Spain. 

The Belgian Parliament is discussing a re- 
vision of the Constitution, the Liberals de- 
manding universal suffrage, the Government 
householder franchise, The question of a refer- 
endum is also coming up. The king asking 
for power to submit measures passed by both 
Chambers to a popular vote for rejection or 
approval. 

Second mo. 9.—Dispatches from Buenos 
Ayres state that the Provincial elections, held 
yesterday, resulted in a triumph for the Con- 
ciliation party, which is composed of sup- 
porters of Mitre and Roca, The Radicals 
were everywhere defeated. 

Switzerland has experienced a four days’ 
snowfall. A train from Davosplatz is blocked 
in seven feet of snow. 


DOMESTIC.— Second mo. 7.—The Santiago 
de Chile correspondent of the Zimes tele- 
graphs to his paper as follows: 

‘* The reports which were recently circulat- 
ed in the United States to the effect that 
Patrick Egan, the American Minister, had 
been assassinated, were utterly without foun- 
dation, The Chileans hold him responsible 
for the continued war against the Constitu- 
tional Government of Chile, but their only 
action in the matter is to leave him entirely 
isolated. There isa marked improvement 
here towards the United States Government.” 

Second mo, 4.—An earthquake shock was 
felt at Portland, Oregon, last night, lasting 30 
seconds, 

Second mo. 5.—A statement was issued to 
the people of Louisiana, Wednesday night, 
by John A, Morris, on behalf of himself and 
his associates, withdrawing the proposition of 
the Louisiana Lottery for the extension of its 
charter. Mr. Morris stated that even though 
the pending constitutional amendment were 
adopted by the people of the State, it was his 
purpose and that of his associates “to respect 
the law and abstain from violating it in any 
way.” It said in conclusion: ** Convinced 
that the granting of another lottery charter 
in the State would be the cause of continued 
agitation and discontent upon the part of a 
number of citizens of Louisiana, for the en. 
tire period for which a charter might be grant- 
ed, we would be unwilling to accept such a 
charter even though it was given to us with- 
out the payment of one dollar of license tax.” 

Second mo. 8.—The Hotel Royal, New 
York City, was destroyed by fire early yes- 
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terday morning. 
lives were lost 

Second mo, 9.—Senator Proctor yesterday 
introduced a bill to carry out the policy 
begun by him as Secretary of Wir:o enlist 
Indians in the army as a part of is regular 
force. 

Emigration from Italy greatly increased 
the past year. For the first nine months the 
total number of emigrants was 226,000, 
against 172,000 for the same peri: d in 1890, 
Of this number 125 o00 were permanent emi- 
grants, as against 77000 for 1890. The 


It is not known how many 


Venetian provinces furnished the greater 
number of permanent emigrants. 








Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in leavening strength.--Latest U- 
S. Government Food Report. 


HE WOMEN’S FOREIGN MISSION- 
ary Association of Friends of Philadel- 
phia is desirous to hear of a suitably quali- 
fied woman Friend to go to Japan to assist 
Jos. Cosand in mission work and to take part 
in teaching in the Friends’ Girl’s School in 
Tokio. Any one seeing this notice who may 
feel herself called to such a field of Chris- 
tian service is invited to communicate with 
MARGARET W. HAINES, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
Address Cheltenham P. O., Pa. 
Second mo, 4th, 1892. 


NOTHING WEARS LIKE 
LEATHER 





Providing the leather is gen- 
uine. If imitation you know 
how it goes—with the first ex- 
posure. 

As Leather is to a Shoe, so 
is English Melton to an Over- 
coat, providing the English 
Melton is gennine. Everyone 
knows our English Melton 
Overcoats are genuine. Mr. 
Thompson is in England now 
buying Melton’s for next win- 
ter’s sales. About the price: 
our price for the genuine is less 
than that asked for the imita- 
tion. We invite inspection. 

E. O. THOMPSON, 


TAILOR, CLOTHIER AND IMPORTER, 
1338 Chestnut Street. 


Opposite the Mint. 
Finest Merchant Tailoring, 908 Walnut St. 
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ARVIS-CONKLIN 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO. 


CAPITAL, . . $1.500,000.00 
SURPLUS *"rens*** +=303,424.86 





















Offer for sale to investors. Six per cent Guaranteed 
Mortgages. six per cent Debenture Bonds, at par 
“and accrued interest. These securities have sto d 
the test of years, and are the most desirable on the 
market. 


For further particulars apply to 


E. H. AUSTIN, Manager, 
518 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 





What we offer investors. 

First mortgage security on 
city property, From six toten 
per cent. interest. The privi- 
lege of withdrawing on thirty 
days’ notice. Our mortgages 
are all on a sinking fund plan 
which insures payment at ma- 
turity. Among 2,500 patrons 
we have yet to learn of a dis-. 


satisfied one. 

The Home Sav- 

ings and Loan 
Association 


Money with this Association 
will earn nearly three times as 
: | | much as in an ordinary savings 
of Minneapolis. | bank, and ean be withdrawn at 
Assets, $700,000. | 30 days’ notice. 


| 

for Pamphlet Manager 

Address H. F, NEWHALL, Eastern Office | 
$33 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA, 


gaat 


| AU 

Vata Sy 
a MODERN METHODS. 

i auaema ney 





@@ When answering advertisements, you 
will confer a favor upon the publisher by 


mentioning the Friends’ Review. 


CAPITAL, - - - +--+: = 


faw to act as 


‘of Real Estate, seconded by capable and trustwort 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 







Sam’1R.Shipley, Henry Haines, 
T. Wistar Brown, Richard Cadbury 






JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager Insurance Dep't. 


Richard Wood, 
William Hacker, 
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INVESTORS 


Should get information about our 


Mortgages - 
semis” ex, 
BONUS 


Stocks 


a. ae 


20 Years’ Experience 
IN INVESTMENTS. 
NEVER LOST A DOLLAR 


in every instance Interest and Principal has been paid _ 


at maturity. 
WE HAVE RETURNED TO INVESTORS 


$13,860,000 


realizing 5 per cent. to 12 per cent. interest. 

‘We never handle any security that we do not absolutely 
control. The investments we now have are as secure as 
any we have ever offered, and pay more interest than 
any we have offered in the last ten years. We can refer 
to the leading banks in New York, and to our 4,000 pat- 
rons. We are under the supervision of the Banking 
partment of New York State. 


J.B. WATKINS L. M. CO. 


2 Wali St., Cor. Broadway, New York. 
GENRY DICKINSON, Manager, 


™ GIRARD 


LIFE INSURANCE 
ANNUITY AND 


Executes Trusts, 


' 


[Second mo, 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Office, Company's Building, 
308 and 310 Wainut St., Philadelphia 
. 








CASE GAPTPAR: ccivcsciccscccccccess $500,000.06 
Reserve for Reinsurance and all 
Other claims ..........seeeeceeess 1,994,685.25 
Surplus over all Liabilities......... + 455,708.89 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1891, 


$2,950,304.07. 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President, 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President, 
, RICHARD MARIS, Secretary, 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary, 


DIRECTORS. 


Thos, H. Montgomery Alexander Biddk 
John T. Lewis, ‘ Charles r. Perot” 


Israel Morris, Joseph E. Gil 
Pemberton 8. Hutchinson, Samuel Welsh, Jr,, 
Chas. 8, Whelen. 





BQ When answering advertisements, you will 
confer a favor upon the publisher by mentioning 


the Friends’ Review. 


SURPLUS, 82,000,000 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


TRUST CoO. 


Allows Interest on Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 


Oares for Real Hstate, 


OFFICERS 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President, 
WM. M, ELY, Treasurer, 
NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer, 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President, 
J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitos. 


MANAGERS 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 

H. N. BURROUGHS, 

JOHN A. BROWN, Jr. 

BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, 
ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 


JOHN B. GARRETT, 
WILLIAM 8. JENKS, 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, 
WILLIAM H. GAW, 


SAMUEL B. BROWN, 
FRANCIS I. GOWEN, 
GEORGE H. McFADDEN, 
HENRY TATNALL, 
JOHN C. SIMS. 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT. 


- $1,000,000 | 


T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice President. 
DIRECTORS, 
Chas. Hartsborne, 


El Jay 


James V. Watson, Wm.Gummere, Wm. Longstreth, Asa8. Wing, 
Frederic Collirs, Israel Morris, 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND -TROST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHID 


OFFICE :—409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


incorporated Third month 22, (865. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


ASSETS, - - - -.- = - = $25,377,693.77 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, for which interest is allowed, and 18 6m: 
EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, ASSIGN 


powered by 
EE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, etc., for the faithful performance 
of which its Capital and Surplus Fund furnish ample Security. 


ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the Assets of the Company. OWNERS OF REAL ESTATE 
are ixvited to look into that branch of the Trust roe per a which has the care of this description of property. It is presided ov 

y assistants. Some of them give their undivided attention to its care and management. 

The income of parties residing abroad carefully collected and duly remitted. 


er by an officer learned in the law 


ASA 8. WING, Vice President and Actuary. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer. 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Ass’t Actuary. 


Justus ©. Strawbridg 
Philip C. Garrett, 






